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I. 

No one can doubt that metaphysical studies have fallen at 
the present day toa very low ebb in general regard. The cur- 
rent of intellectual activity sets indeed so strongly in an oppo- 
site direction that such studies have become the object of 
contempt and open slight on the part of leading British wri- 
ters, most of whom are ready to felicitate themselves with Mr. 
Froude that metaphysicians are “a class of thinkers which, 
happily, is rapidly diminishing.”+ So wide-spread is the opin- 
ion of the worthlessness of Metaphysics, and so free, not to say 
offensive, has been the expression of such opinion not only 
on the part of eminent men of science, but on that of the un- 
distinguished of their numerous followers, that it becomes 
interesting to inquire what are the grounds on which the opin- 
ion rests. The objections to Metaphysics appear to be mainly 
two, one directed against its matter and the other against its 
method. The objection to the subject-matter of speculative 
inquiry is one which springs from the great reactionary move- 
ment of modern thought against the spirit of medievalism, 
which began by seeing the corruptions of the Church, and 


* Tue Secret or Hecer, being the Hegelian system in origin, principle, 
‘form, and matter. By James Hutchison Stirling. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 1865. 

t “Spinoza,” Westminster Reviéw, 1554—a paper whose tone of complacent 


self-assurai.ce contrasts amusingly with the writer's palpable ignorance of his 
general subject. 
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has reached in our day a declared antagonism to all the great 
spiritual interests which alone give to human life its dignity, 
its value, and its meaning. This objection declares the prob- 
lems proposed by Metaphysics idle and nonsensical, and the 
results aimed at empty and worthless.—“ Speculations touch- 
ing the divine attributes, the origin of evil, the foundation of 
moral obligation, are in a peculiar degree the delight of intel- 
ligent children and half civilized men.” —“ All your Platos 
and Socrates’s but fill the world with long beards and long 
words.”* That is to say, God, Freedom, and Immortality, are 
puzzles for children ; let us turn our back on thought, and eat 
and drink; civilized man is a sort of human beaver, whose 
proper concern is with the sensuous material world before 
him with a view to its direct utilization. Inquiry as to the 
why, whence, and whither of the universe, and our own posi- 
tion therein, is only unprofitable mental gymnastics and a 
waste of time. I cannot argue with this extreme materialism 
—although to show its falsehood and folly would cost less 
trouble than time—but must content myself with protesting 
against it as not less irrational than deplorable. 


The second objection demands a little more consideration. 
It says, in effect, that although the matters in which Meta- 
physics is interested may be serious enough, yet the results 
attained by that so-called science are so pitiful, that to expect 
anything of value from it is quite hopeless. And that this 
must be so from the nature of the case: for the product 
of such speculation comes not from operation upon solid and 
tangible realities, but from merely fanciful theorizing, and 
individual brain-spinning as impotent as it is pretentious. As 
the poet has it: 

“Every worm beneath the moon 


Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon.” 


This objection, which amounts to this, that Metaphysics can- 
not attain objective results because it employs a merely sub- 
jective process, hinges on this radical error, that Thought is 
something merely subjective—an attribute of the individual— 
rather than the constitutive nature of all individuals, that Uni- 
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versal of which you, and I, and he, are only limited particular 
incarnations. The objection under consideration is generally 
supposed to point to the superiority of Physics in respect of 
its claims to the title of a positive science. Here it may be 
sufficient to apply the argumentum ad hominem. Has not 
Physical science itself recognized that “there is no sensuous 
objectivity of which intellectual elements do not constitute 
the essence,” and has not its great advance in recent times 
come from its proceeding upon this recognition? Physics is 
not satisfied with mud and stone, and tree and flower, just as 
they appear to sense; it inquires what they ave to thought. 
It seeks to know the principles, forces, and laws, which gov- 
ern the natural world. Now, such forces and laws are not 
matters of experience ; the conceptions Force and Law are 
entirely @ priori conceptions; they arise within the mind, and 
there the natural philosopher finds them and projects them 
upon nature, even while he preaches Phenomena as the be-all 
and end-all of human science, and perorates against the vanity 
‘of subjective theorizing. It is an obvious fact that the farther 
Physical science advances, the more purely intellectual be- 
comes its subject-matter; and to-day when it sees to what an 
extent the principles of mind are the principles of matter— 
when it sees that there are no principles of matter other than 
the principles of mind—it is in no position to reproach Meta- 
physics with the pure intellectuality of its field as if that prov- 
ed the subjectivity of all results of its industry therein. It 
should have learned that mind is not a subject merely, but the 
substance of all that is. If pure thoughts are the pure princi- 
ples of all things, of what we call material as well as of what 
we call spiritual ; if this outward world of nature exists only 
by virtue of, only as the representation and realization of, 
these inward principles, which in their organic system form 
the warp and woof of the universe; if this universe is as it 
were “a diamond net of intellect,on which matter, falling and 
condensing, crassifies into the concrete world of sense”—then 
the only difference between the naturalist and the metaphy- 
sician will be that the former is employed upon what is out- 
ward and representative, and the latter upon what is inward 
and essential, in the same universe; the one upon Existence 
or Thing, the other upon Being or Thought. 
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As asingle instance to show that this és the only difference 
between them, and that the matter of Physics and of Meta- 
physics comes to be much the same, consider Darwin’s Theory 
of the Origin of Species. This theory, as all know, asserts that 

the existing species of plants and animals are not primordial 
—that is, that all did not originate together at once such as 
they are now—but that, on the contrary, they are derivative— 
that is, that the present species have sprung from other and 
earlier species by a natural development in some sort akin to 
genealogical descent, and so have become what they now are 
by slow degrees through the operation of various influences. 
At first sight, species appear to be successions of individuals 
running down from the past in straight lines, which neither 
approach nor diverge from each other, but remain equidistant 
parallels. But, as the theory asserts, on more careful investi- 
gation this parallelism is seen to be only apparent, although 
the angle of convergence is so small that the approximation 
of the lines is only perceptible at an immense distance. Tra- 
cing them back far enough, however, we see many converge 
in a common starting-point, and others fall into certain frag- 
ments of lines which deflect slightly from the rectilinear, and 
these again into fainter fragments which tend in a direction 
still farther away from that in which we started. Hence the 
theory concludes to “at most three or four primitive species,” 
and finally to a “single primordial form,” as the ultimate ori- 
gin of the manifold varieties of Flora and Fauna at present 
existing, from which all these have evolved themselves by 
successive transmutations. By means of the struggle for ex- 
istence, and the victory of the strongest, Nature selects her 
breeders, and hence the progression from lower to higher 
forms of life becomes easily intelligible. But it is to be re- 
marked that Progression, as such, is out of place in this the- 
ory, for it involves design, or an antecedent idea-—a principle 
antagonistic to the doctrine of the Materialist, who knows 
only contingent phenomena, which vary according to contin- 
gent conditions. The consistent Materialist can speak only of 
Succession, and is Succession adequate tothe facts as he him- 
self presents them, or do not these facts proclaim progression 
as well? But not to concern ourselves with this inadequacy, 
nor with the vacillation of the theorist, who cannot make up 
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his mind either to hold progression or to let it go, nor with the 
loose fit and general haziness of the application of the theory 
in detail,—I remark simply that the theory fails to justify its 
title. It does not lead to an Origin of species, and so does not 
really take us anywhere. We have a reference up to a com- 
mon genus, but we have not the extraction and descent from 
that; we have an exhibition of Succession, but we have no 
explanation of a Beginning. “A single germ-cell might have 
been thrown into space, from which all we see might have de- 
veloped itself.” Indeed! and how? Given the single germ- 
cell, how does it.change itself, grow, develop? whence is the 
transition from such primitive One to the present Many? To 
this question, How? the theorists give us no answer. This, 
nevertheless, is their notion of a principiwm—a material atom. 
But a real Beginning must be really a First and One, and to 
these requirements the primitive atom is inadequate, for it is 
already in space and in time, and surrounded by antecedent 
conditions which are necessary to its development. But, to 
waive these difficulties, to admit that a “primitive” atom may 
presuppose Time, Space, and Conditions—which one would 
think might simplify Cosmogony sufficiently—let us ask of 
what size shall this primitive atom be? This is a question to 
give us pause ; but after all, since all size is relative, and any 
size indifferent to infinite space, why consider the question of 
size at all? why not answer at once, “Any size’? But, observe 
this, any size is very literally no size; quantity is not only . 
indifferent to the atom, it is a pure nullity as regards it. On 
the hypothesis of the primitive atom, we cannot tell why there 
ever should have been any Quantity at all, nor even what such 
a thing as Quantity is. As far as quantity is concerned, there 
seems no reason why we should not go back to nothing at 
once. But, to make another trial, if we cannot ask, “how 
much?” let us ask, “of what sort” shall the atom be? It must 
be Something in order to distinguish itself from Space, which 
isvacancy. Well, what isit? If it is anything at all, it must 
have some character; what is its character? We may ask this 
question forever, but we shall ask it in vain. It is plain that 
it is impossible for anything to have definiteness, to make 
itself distinguishable, except by distinction from something 
else ; but the atom is by supposition alone by itself. It can 
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have no character, properties, nor attributes, for all these im- 
ply relation. Quality, then, is as indifferent to the atom as 
Quantity, and the atom is as destitute of the one predicate as 
of the other. Such hypothetical atom is nothing else than 
pure abstraction, which is equivalent to pure negation.* 

But, as I said, I refer to this Darwinian theory chiefly as it 
instances what I was saying, namely, that the studies of the 
naturalist and the metaphysician are really of the same sub- 
ject-matter, only the one is employed upon the Outer, and the 
other upon the Inner of the universe. At bottom, the sole 
problem under consideration in Mr. Darwin’s book concerns 
the metaphysics of Identity and Difference, the former of 
which is approached in the ascent to higher genera, and the 
latter in the descent to lower species; and the complacency 
of Science might receive a slight damper from learning that in 
its treatment of this problem it occupies no very new or com- 
manding position, but as nearly as may be one which was 
passed by two thousand years ago, that, namely, of Democri- 
tus and Leucippus, to whose Atom and Void their Space and 
Germ-cell quite accurately correspond. Indeed, had the wri- 
ters in question happened to consult Metaphysics they would 
have discovered not only that the problem they were some- 
what blindly dealing with has been exhaustively treated and 
finally solved by that science, but that their own special line 
of investigation has been therein anticipated, and criticised 
by anticipation. The naturalist labors at a disadvantage 
because of his determination to look only upon the outward 
world in order to discover i i¢ its principles and laws. Had 
he been willing to look within before looking without, he 
might have made the discovery that what is, is a Rational 
System, of which “Nature” is only the externalization. His 
mistake is to approach the problem of the universe with his 
categories of thought ready-formed, and to apply them with- 
out examination into their validity. He proposes to determ- 
ine everything by Identity and Difference, Matter and Form, 
Force and Law, and the like; and yet it does not occur to him 


* The theorists might object to the above that they have not intended to 
speak of a primitive atom, but rather of a primordial form; but a form demands 
a substance, and to substitute the latter for the former is only to go back to the 
logical priuvs, and to state their case correctly. In any case, moreover, whether 
the object of research be form or substance, the result is the same. 
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that it will be necessary first to verify these standards, to look 
closely into them and find out what of truth and what of error 
they involve. In Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic he proves 
the existence of “three laws in the mind imposed by it on the 
objects of sense, and received by it from and with these ob- 
jects, as if they (these laws) were part and parcel of these 
objects themselves, and not a reflection, a color, fallen on them 
from the faculties to which these objects presented them- 
selves.” This is what is meant by transcendental; that is 
transcendental which in reality is a contribution to objects 
from the mind, but which appears to belong to the objects 
themselves. The three laws in question are characterized thus: 
“Reason, therefore, prepares for understanding its field, I. by 
a principle of the Homogeneity of the Variety of individuals 
under higher genera; II. through a principle of the Variety of 
the Homogeneity of the individuals under lower species ; and 
Il.—in order to complete the systematic unity—a law of the 
: Affinity of all notions, which law dictates a continuous tran- 
sition from every single species to every other through gradual 
increase of diversity. We may name them the principles of 
the Homogeneity, of the Variety, and of the Continuity of 
Forms.” Here, then, we have the rationale of Darwinism. 
Laws not in objects, but projected upon them from the mind, 
have been taken as belonging to such objects, and supposed 
capable of yielding empirical results. That is, the theorists 
have supposed principles to be Constitutive which are only 
Regulative, and that to be Objective which is only Transcen- 
dental. Thus Darwinism as matter of science is at once 
perfectly certain and utterly impossible. Unity of type, one 
grand coordinated system—this is demanded by the very con- 
stitution of Reason ; but then from the very constitution of 
Experience this can never be found ix Experience. We as- 
sume such an organically connected system, and in reason 
and truth there és such a system, but in nature and fact there 
is not; Nature has individuals, she has neither genera nor 
species. Did any one ever see the genus Dog, or the species 
Mastiff? Still less, then, can the “transmutation of species” 
be seen in nature ; still less can the articulated system be seen 
information and growth. And yet this is just what Darwini- 
ans attempt. They seek to come upon Nature unawares, and 
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as it were catch her in the fact with an individual half in and 
half out. They want to see just where Identity ends and Dif- 
ference begins. But Metaphysics could tell them that this is 
an idle quest, for the secret of these two is their inseparabil- 
ity.* Do we not see enough in all this to justify the warmth 
of such language as this ?— “ We hear much in these days of 
Metaphysics having crumbled down definitively into ruins— 
this by misapplication and perversion on the authority of Kant 
himself—this at the very moment that Hegel claims for him- 
self the completion of the Kantian philosophy into an exact 
science—this from men more ignorant of what they speak 
about than any mandarin in China!” 

If, then, it is as I have said—if the essence of all things is 
Reason, and if Nature is only the phenomenon (or showing 
forth) of this essence, a science of pure reason will be espe- 
cially valuable, and even indispensable, to a comprehension 
of the universe ; and it seems to me that an abstract conside- 
ration of what is contained to thought under the terms Finite 
and Infinite may be of service as tending to the establishment 
of both these propositions. 

It results from the materialistic mode of thinking at present 
dominant that the things of time and sense are regarded as 
what is most certain, positive, and real. In the world of ma- 
terial phenomena men fancy themselves on the solid ground 
of fact. Here they felicitate themselves that they deal with 
what they can see and handle; here are unmistakable actual- 


* To the anticipation of Darwinism by Kant, I may add the following by He- 
gel, written many years before Mr. Darwin’s book: 

‘** Nature is to be regarded as a system of grades, of which the one rises neces- 
sarily out of the other, and is the proximate truth of the one from which it re- 
sults; but not so that the one were naturally generated out of the other, but only 
in the inner Idea which constitutes the ground of Nature. Metamorphosis ac- 
crues only to the Notion as such. The notion, however, is in Nature partly only 
inner, partly existent as living individwal: to this individual alone, then, is ezist- 
ent metamorphosis confined. 

_ “It has been an inept conception of earlier Nature-philosophy to regard the pro- 
gression and transition of one natural form into a higher as an outwardly actual 
production, which however, to be made clearer, must be relegated into the obscu- 
rity of the past. To Nature externality is precisely proper—to let the Differences 
fall asunder and present themselves as neutral existences; while the dialectic 
Notion which guides forward the stages is the Inner of the same. Thought must 
deny itself such nebulous and sensuous conceptions as, for example, the so-called 
origin of plants and animals from water, and then the origin of the more highly 
developed organizations from the lower, and so on.” 
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ities; here are no cobwebs of the brain, no chasing of the rain- 
bows, no fleeing from the spectres of fancy. From this taking 
of the Finite to be the real and the true, it naturally follows 
that the Infinite, as the negative of that, becomes an unreality 
and an untruth. The essence of philosophy, as well as of re- 
ligion, is, on the contrary, the denial of substantiality to the 
things of sense, and the assertion that the world of finitude 
exists only as a revelation, as a field of display for an Other ; 
and that, consequently, it has not a real but merely an ideal 
being. Asa religious writer expresses it, “Nature is the great 
Sacrament—the outward visible sign of the inward divine 
Presence.” This elevation from the facts of sense to the truths 
of reason is generally in the measure of a man’s intellectual 
vitality and vigor. There are men who sleep, and rise, and 
eat, and plod, and idle, and sleep again, contented not to think 
of aught beyond the familiar routine of their little lives ; con- 
tented rather to live without thinking of their life at all, or 
what it really is, But thus to drift with the current of sensn- 
ous existence, while all things pass before us like the shifting 
sights of a show, arousing no more than the moment’s interest, 
and taking us not out beyond ourselves—this is simply the life 
of the lower animals, which crop the grass, and bellow at a red 
rag, and are driven by a dog, and “stumble from particular to 
particular, as knowing no better and knowing no other.” The 
life of the senses is that of the brutes which perish ; man’s 
life is the life of Reason. “The Spirit is the Idealist proper.” 
For him who thinks, and for him who truly feels—feels, that 
is, with the soul, and not with the senses—the things of fini- 
tude have not veritable being, but are a representation to him 
of Being. That which appears to sense is not, as such, that 
which is to thought; it is only the idea or image of it. Now 
let us look at this more closely ; let us examine this thesis of 
the idealism of the Finite which asserts that the Infinite is 
the real and the Finite the unreal; that the Infinite is the true 
positive, and the Finite, as such, the negative. 

What, then, is the Finite? All will agree that the Finite is 
that which has an end, that which comes to an end. Finitude | 
signifies destination to perish. The world of sense is a world 
of finitude ; it is that world which is “all a fleeting show”; a 
panorama of shifting sights in endless alteration, where the 
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flower blooms and fades, the fruit ripens and rots, the grain 
springs up and is cut down. Finite existence is like an islet 
in a rapid river; it is only a quasi-permanent middle ground 
between Coming-to-be and Ceasing-to-be ; it is, in fact, only a 
stage of transition from one of these to the other. Finite things 
are doomed to death from the hour of their birth, for it is the 
very character of a thing as a finite that it should perish and 
passaway. The particular finite thing—-every object of sense-- 
has a limit or bound to its being, and when it reaches this limit 
it ceases tobe. But the Limitation is as an other to the Thing; 
the Thing changes itself therefore into another, and this is how 
it passes away ; this is how the transitoriness of finitude is 
exhibited. The Limitation of each thing, as an existent-so, is 
its point of contact with other things, or its immanent rela- 
tivity. Through its Limitation it changes, passing out of its 
being as a so,and becoming an otherwise. Through the Lim- 
itation, or rather through its transcendence, is realized what 
was before only potential in the thing, e. g. the flower blos- 
soms into the fruit. In the Limitation, therefore, is manifested 
the special character of the thing, for the Limitation is just 
what distinguishes it, or where it is distinguished, from other 
things. But the Thing which is determined in its Limitation, 
just as much therein “ sunders itself from itself, and points 
away over and beyond itself to its non-being, pronouncing 
this its being, and so passing over into the same.” Asa crude 
illustration of this, we may instance Water. Water is lim- 
ited by temperature: at freezing-point it passes into ice, and 
at boiling-point into steam. Ateither limitation Water points 
to its non-being, that is, to non-liquidity, and pronounces this 
its being; for the three states referred to—vaporous, liquid, 
and solid—are equally states of the same thing, HO. The fini- 
tude of things, then, consists in this, that their existence is 
not commensurate with their whole being, for this embraces 
the whole circle of the thing’s potentialities. What a thing 
can become, that it és, just as truly as it is what at any given 
moment itis. The actual in it is no more valid than the poten- 
tial, as is shown by the fact that these change places continu- 
ally. The potentialities are negative to the actual existence 
of the thing, and the more numerous they are, the more brief 
and fluctuating is that existence. If the whole circle of its po- 
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tentialities were actualized so as to coincide with the notional 
totality of its being, the thing would be self-related, self-exist- 
ent, and this would be the existence of the infinite. But, it 
will here be said, there is no such thing; in all Nature there 
is not anything that is thus eternal; finitude, perishableness, 
is the one inseparable quality of all things which cannot be 
lifted from them. Very true; but what follows from this? All 
things are and must remain finite; it is impossible that fini- 
tude should pass from them. The existence of the finite par- 
ticular is thus only a passing away, a movement towards 
dissolution. Existence in general, then, is only a perpetual 
passing away ; that is, a Passing away which itself does not 
pass away; existences perish, but Existence subsists; the 
Perishableness of things is imperishable; what is in-itself 
null 7s, and it is as in itself null; or Finitude is eternal. Here 
we seem to have reached a contradiction. The Finite, which 
was defined to be that which comes to an end, appears to be 
rather that which cannot be ended. The Finite by its defini- 
tion is the limited, the transitory ; the Finite, in short, is only 
the Finite; but if “in all Nature there is not anything that is 
eternal,” Finitude must be-persisted in as the ultimate; but 
just thus it is converted into its contrary, just thus the Finite 
loses its essential character, and becomes in effect the Infinite. 
The Understanding halts puzzled. It holds tenaciously to the 
irreconcilability of the Finite and the Infinite as notions ab- 
solutely exclusive each of the other, but it is brought face to 
face with the Fact that Finitude subsists, that Existence does 
not come to an end, but maintains itself. It was in this man- 
ner that Zeno, theorizing on the absolute incompatibility of 
continuity and discreteness, was confronted by Diogenes with 
the fact of motion. But when the cynic got up and walked 
before the speaker, this objection was not the solution but ra- 
ther the expression of the contradiction. The argument of 
Diogenes amounted to this: Your logic proves that I cannot 
walk ; I cannot refute it, but I can walk nevertheless. I op- 
pose to your Logic my Fact as equally valid. You have made 
out your case; now I make out my case, and it is just as good 
aone; who is to settle the question ?—Aristotle did settle it 
by restoring the fact in harmony with the logic, and so bring- 
ing a new and single Truth out of the error of discordant half- 
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truths. So, here, it is no answer to Understanding to assert 
that if something passes away, it is equally true that some- 
thing remains. The first step towards reaching a real solution 
is to put away the presupposition of the absolute partedness 
of the Finite and the Infinite. Com-prehend the two-sided 
Fact, and the contradiction vanishes ; take together the whole 
matter just as it 7s, and there is no longer any puzzle. Let us 
attempt this. 

“Something with its immanent limit established as the con- 
tradiction of its own self, by which it is directed and impelled 
beyond itself, is the Finite as such.”* The Finite, as such, is 
set or posited Being whose nature is a tendency or impulse 
to transcend itself, to go over into absolute Being, or infinitely 
to become. The truth of the Finite, then, is that it passes over 
—is nothing but the passing over—into the Infinite: it disap- 
pears in the Infinite; what és, therefore, is only the Infinite. 
Now we have found that the Limitation is the transitional 
point between the So-being of the particular Thing and its 
Otherwise-being. Through Limitation it passes from what it 
is in itself to what it is for another. But the generic Finite, 
the material universe, is the existence of the whole. /J¢, there- 
fore, has no “other” without and beyond itself; it cannot, 
therefore, be limited externally ; it cannot consequently go 
over into a being-for-Other, but it goes in into its being-for- 
Self, that is, Intinitude. “Or, in other words, the finite Generic 
has no ‘other,’ because it is itself the Other, taken isolatedly : 
it is the outerness, the utterance, ef the Infinite. Matter is the 
Other of spirit: Thought is what Nature is in itself ; Thought 
is the nature of Nature, or ‘Nature’ just means the nature of 
Thought.”* Finite being is the series of its own finities which 
returns into its own single, constituent self. 

The contradiction posited in the Finite by the Understand- 
ing is resolved, therefore, by this, that not only is the Finite 
that which perishes, but something more. The Perishing is 
not the last, but it too perishes; the Coming-to-an-end itself 
comes to anend. “Finitude passes away into its other; but 
Finitude is a passing away; the passing-away, then, passes 
away. Or, the Finite negates itself; but the Finite is nege 
tion; the Finite, then, negates negation, and affirmatively is.” 


* Hegel; Logic, Sec. I. Chap. II. B. 
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This refers to the generic Finite, Finitude in its notional total- 
ity. For the sphere of particular finites is within the Generic, 
and subjected to its first or simple negation. They are finites, 
but not ¢he Finite taken universally, any more than the indi- 
viduals A, B,C and D are the American People. I repeat that 
in this passing over into Infinitude, the Finite has “ gone to- 
gether with itself”; it has not lost itself in an “ other,” it has 
attained its own complete being. Infinitude is its own affirm- 
ative character, that which in itself it truly is. The transition 
is not of the nature of change—as is the case with the particu- 
lar Thing, which goes into another particular thing—but the 
Finite and the Infinite go each eternally into the other as into’ 
its presupposition and its Truth. The Finite, as such, may be 
called the Appearance of the Infinite: so far as appearance 
it disappears; but whereas it is the Infinite itself which ap- 
pears, it abides. What results, therefore, is neither the Infi- 
nite nor the Finite, abstractly, in separation, but the Infinite 
and the Finite; a new concrete wnity of which these are the 
two constituent elements. 

In this view, it will be seen that the sadness which accom- 
panies the thought of Finitude falls away from it. The mel- 
ancholy which attaches to perishableness in general, pertains 
here only to the abstract or immediate notion of Finitude. 
Understanding is hopelessly lost in this melancholy because 
it stands persistently in the abstract Finite. It looks at the 
destination of things as not further than their end: it con- 
centrates their being in their non-being: it leaves them no 
affirmative being distinguished from their destination to per- 
ish: it looks at ‘the Infinite, if at all, as a Beyond hopelessly 
inaccessible, and so it is natural it should murmur to itself, 
Vanity of vanities! But the whole notion of Finitude, or its 
unity with the Infinite, restores peace to the mind. There is 
no change and no cessation in the universal-—its negation 
falls together into itself. Death is a relative ; Understanding 
errs in viewing itas independently valid. “ That thou sowest 
is not quickened save it die.” Death is new-birth; it is a 
transition external to the concrete, which in passing ane 
passes only into its own self. 

Now, in order to make the result just attained more dent 
apparent, let us go back and start from the other side. As 
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we began by asking, What is the Finite? so let us ask now, 
What is the Infinite? The Infinite, as the word imports, is 
simply the direct negative of the Finite; it is that which has 
no.end, or which is illimitably continuous. If the Finite is to 
be defined as that which comes to an end, and whose essential 
character it is to come to an end, or cease to be, Finitude, as 
such, is plainly the negation of being. The Infinite, therefore, 
or the negation of the Finite, is the negation of the Negation; 
that is, Being reaffirmed, and restored as an absolute positive. 
In the ordinary view, however, the view of Common Sense, im- 
mediate, empirical objects have substantiality. Thus Finitude 
is for it the sphere of real existence, and the Infinite, as the ne- 
gation of that positive,is merely a negative abstraction which 
floats vaguely away off above reality and life. But let us ex- 
amine this abstract Infinite and we shall find that by the very 
attempt to keep it pure and apart from the Finite, it is finit- 
ised; just as we found that the attempt to hold the abstract 
Finite aloof from its relativity to the Infinite only converted it 
itself into an Infinite: in fact, it is precisely the insistence on 
their irreconcilable difference which reveals the polar attrac- 
tion that irresistibly draws them together. The Infinite, there- 
fore, we will take for the nonce to be merely the non-Finite, the 
non-existent, the indeterminate void. The Finite is the Here 
and Now, and the Infinite as negation or the Finite, is the Be- 
yond—the inaccessible, and unnameable. The Infinite that is, 
has no positive character of its own; it is merely the negative 
of the Finite. We might proceed from this and say, Of what 
value or validity is such a mere negative? The non-Finite is 
non-entity : the word Infinite contains no thought other than 
is contained in the general negative Nothing, and it might as 
well be dismissed from the language. But this position is 
modified by even the crudest reflection. What is Finite passes 
away; but if what passes away were really what we have sup- 
posed it, an independent being, there would remain nothing, 
and we might ask, Whither does the Passing-away go? what 
becomes of it? But the fact is that Finite existence remains. 
Finitude alone, then, taken abstractly, shows itself to be a 
relative, declares itself insufficient to itself, and demands its 
complement. Thus we arrive at the notion of f200 worlds, one 
of the Finite, the other of the Infinite, but determined in such 
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_wise as to be wholly external to each other, and absolutely 
opposed. Hence arises an alternation between the two no- 
tions which presents itself as the Progressusad Infinitum. 
The impulse to get beyond the Finite, awakened by the sense 
of its insufficiency, carries us toan Infinite which was pre- 
determined as only the opposite of the Finite, as only the lim- 
itation of that. But by such determination the Infinite has 
lost its own very character—its infinitude. What was defined 
as limitless is itself made a Limit, and so we have only reached 
anew Finite. If this pseudo-infinite be seen to be a Finite, 
and so be again transcended, it is only to reach a new Limit, 
which in turn breeds a new Impulse to transcend, and so on 
ad infinitum. Arrived at this “And so on ad injinitum,” Un- 
derstanding supposes itself to have reached the ultimate solu- 
tion, and rests quite satisfied in a contradiction which is, how- 
ever, never resolved, but only enunciated as always present. 
Against the fact of Limit, Understanding asserts the fact of 
Impulse as equally potent, and leaves the two to fight out an 
endless battle. The transcendence of the Finite is no sooner 
effected than it has to be repeated; the transcending is a per- 
petual transcending, or rather there is no transcendence at all. 
A “Progress” towards an inaccessible is, as regards its desti- 
nation, no progress atall; it isa movement which contains no 
more advance than that of a blind horse in a treadmill. “And 
so on ad infinitum” does not change or add anything to the 
quality of any first step. If that was not transcendence of 
finitude, “And so on” cannot make it such. A thing, in short, 
is the same thing whether it be said once, or repeated forever, 
and yet Understanding fancies that to be constant change 
which is only perpetual repetition. The Infinite Progress is, 
in fact, only the process of particular finite things, each of 
which passes over its Limitation into another finite, and that 
into another, and so on. The seed, for example, becomes 
plant, the plant flowers, the flower becomes fruit, and the fruit 
produces new seeds. Now, what does this contradiction of an 
unprogressive “Progress” show up? Why simply that the 
assumption of the Finite and the Infinite as two independents, 
absolutely opposed, is an untruth. The fixed determination 
of the one as the Hither side, and the other as a Further side, 
must be given up. The Finite and the Infinite mutually in- 
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volve, and so evolve, each other. “In that each is implication 
of its Other, just in i¢, and from its own determination, they 
are inseparable. But this their unity is concealed in their 
qualitative otherness ; it is the internal one which only lies at 
bottom.”* This unity is, in fact, the very mainspring of the 
Infinite Progress itself, but Understanding does not reflect 
upon what is internal: it stands by the Alternation, which is 
nothing but the manifestation of the unity at bottom, and, 
looking only at such externalization, holds fast to its abstract 
dualism. It persists in regarding their co-reference as merely 
difference, whereas it is just as much their sameness. This 
co-reference, which Understanding views as a fact somehow 
external to these ready-made, independent determinations— 
the Infinite and the Finite—is, on the contrary, their inward 
and essential being, that in which and by which, only, both 
are. The truth, then, is already present in the Infinite Pro- 
gress; all that is necessary is to take up what és present: to 
take up the Infinite and Finite together as they are, not apart 
as they are not. There are the two abstractly ; each is itself; 
but each is just as much as the other; viewed in abstraction, the 
special character of each becomes converted into its opposite; 
the sublation+ of both, therefore, is the true Infinite. Look 
at it once more. Taken in simple immediacy, the Infinite 
is the transcendence of the Finite—Impulse ; and the Finite 
is that which is posited to be transcended—Limitation. Each, 
then, needs the other; each is the determiner of the other; each 
is what it is only by reason of the other; and yet the Infinite 
Progress would have them mutually exclusive! The antithe- 
sis of correlative determinations is pushed till it reveals their 
inseparableness, and yet the independent being of each one 
as against the other is persistently maintained! But, to re- 
peat, if there are two independents, the Infinite is only one of 
the two ; it is not the whole, but only one side; it is limited 
by the Other; it is thus a finitised Infinite, or the Finite over 
again. In the very attempt to sunder it from the Finite and 


* Hegel; Logic, Sec. I. Chap. IL. C. 

+ Sublation is a term signifying at once tollere and conservare. It is the pro- 
cess by which two antithetical determinations are merged in a resulting third, 
or negative unity ; that is, aunity which negates the independence of its factors; 
e. g. acid and alkali are sublated in the negative unity, salt. (See Secret of Hegel, 
Vol. I. p. 356.) 
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place it as a pure Infinite, it is reduced to finitude, and so to 
unity with the Finite again. Like an elastic cord,the further 


the Infinite is drawn outof the Finite, the closer it springs to- 


gether into it, that is, into itself. To represent it by a figure, 
the Progressus is the straight line infinitely producible in 
both directions, and the Infinite is the end, always just be- 
yond wherever the line—Existence—actually is. As the true 
Infinite, the line reaches the ends, and they curve around and 
meet; itis a circle, closed and complete, without beginning 
or end, or rather with its beginning and its end in itself. 
“Their Distinction (that of the Finite and Infinite) is thus the 
double meaning each has. The Finite has the double mean- 
ing to be, first, only the Finite—the Finite counter the Infinite 
—and secondly, to be at once that Finite and its opposite, or 
the Finite that goes over into absolute being. The Infinite, 
for its part, has the double meaning to be, first, the abstract 
Infinite, and secondly the true, or absolute Infinite, which 
contains both itself and its Other.”* As such true Infinite it 
is Reality ; it is that which is in the only complete sense. It 
is not immediate Being in simple affirmation, like the perish- 
able empirical thing, but it is Being as returned from the 
negation of finitude, self-mediated, and so self-existent. Con- 
sider how thus the thought and fact, Reality, grows upon:us; 
how much wider and grander is the view of the universe we 
obtain from this height than when we see no Reality but in 
the shifting scenes of finitude. 

Should it be objected to this result, the unity of the Finite: 
and the Infinite, that is merely the issue of subjective reason- 
ing, and for all its logical show may be pure sophistry, the 
answer is that this is not subjective reasoning in the sense of 
the objection ; it is the objective evolution of what is, as it is. 
We, the subject, take no part in this evolution but to follow 
and watch it. We are lookers on at what is, and must be, 
whether or not we are there to look. And if the objector re- 
mains unsatisfied, we can only summon him to follow and 
watch this dialectic of Reality for himself, and behold in actu 
what he has believed impossible; that is, the unity of Iden- 


tity and Difference, or rather the sublation of these into the 
one Whole that is. 


14 * Hegel; Logic, Sec. I. Chap. II. C. 
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In another paper this doctrine of the coexistence of the 
Finite and the Infinite will be considered in its application to 
various concrete problems. 


MEDITATIONS 
CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 


In which are clearly proved the Existence of Gov, and the real 
distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 


Translated from the French of Descartes, by WM. R. WALKER. 


FOURTH MEDITATION. 
ON THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 


I have during these past days so accustomed myself to 
detach my mind from the senses, and have so accurately ob- 
served that there are very few things of a corporeal kind 
which we can know with certainty, that there are many more 


things known to us relating to the human mind, and yet more 
relating to God himself, that it will now be easy for me to 
turn my mind away from the consideration of things sensible 
and imaginable, and fix it on those which, being disengaged 
from everything material, are purely intelligible. And, in- 
deed, the idea that I have of the human mind, in so far as it 
is athing that thinks, and not extended in length, breadth 
and depth, and that does not participate in anything belong- 
ing to the body, is incomparably more distinct than the idea 
of anything corporeal; and when I consider that I doubt— 
that is to say, that Iam a thing incomplete and dependent— 
the idea of a being complete and independent—that is to say, 
of God—is presented to my mind with much distinctness and 
clearness ; and from the single fact that this idea is in me, or 
rather that I, who possess this idea, am or exist, the exist- 
ence of God and that my existence depends entirely on him 
throughout every moment of my life, are conclusions so evi- 
dent that I cannot think it possible for the human mind to 
know anything with more evidence and certainty. And al- 
ready I seem to discover a way leading from this contempla- 
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tion of the true God, in whom are contained all the treasures 
of knowledge and wisdom, to the knowledge of the other 
things in the universe. 

For, in the first place, I perceive it to be impossible that he 
should ever deceive me, since all fraud and deception imply 
some kind of imperfection: and although it seems that the 
ability to deceive is a mark of subtilty or power, yet the will 
to deceive testifies, without doubt, of weakness or malice ; and 
therefore that cannot be in God. Further, I know by my own 
experience that there is in me a certain faculty of judgment, 
or discernment of the true from the false, which without doubt 
Ihave received from God, as well as all the other things that 
are in me and that I possess; and since it is impossible that 
he should wish to deceive me, it is also certain that he has 
not given it to me so that I could ever err in using it as it 
should be used. 

And there would remain no doubt concerning this, if one 
could not apparently draw from it this conclusion, that in 
this way I can never be deceived; for, if all that is in me 
comes from God, and if he has not put within me any faculty 
for erring, it seems that I ought never to be mistaken. It is 
equally true that, when I consider myself only as coming 
from God, and when I am turned altogether towards him, I 
do not discover in me any cause of error or falsity ; but im- 
mediately after, returning to myself, experience teaches me 
that Iam nevertheless subject to an infinity of errors, on in- 
vestigating the cause of which I observe that there is not only 
presented to my mind a real and positive idea of God, or 
rather of a being sovereignly perfect, but also, so to speak, a 
certain negative idea of nothingness—that is to say, of that 
which is infinitely removed from every kind of perfection— 
and that Iam as a mean between God and nothingness—that 
is, placed in such a fashion between the sovereign being and 
non-being, that there is not in truth anything in me which 
can lead me into error in so far as a sovereign Being has pro- 
duced me; but that if I regard myself as participating in 
some way in nothingness or non-being-—that is to say, in so 
far as I myself am not the sovereign Being and have many 
things wanting in me—I am exposed to an infinity of wants, 
so that I ought not to be astonished if I am deceived. And 
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thus I know that error, as such, is not a thing of reality 
depending on God, but only a defect; and consequently, in 
order to err, I need no faculty to be given me by God espe- 
cially for this purpose; but the reason that I am deceived 
is that the power which God has given me to discern between 
the true and the false is not infinite within me. 
Nevertheless, this does not yet altogether satisfy me; for 
error is not a pure negation—that is to say, is not the simple 
defect or want of some perfection which does not belong to 
me—but is a privation of some knowledge which it appears 
that I should have. Now, in considering the nature of God, 
it does not seem possible that he has put in me any faculty 
which is not perfect of its kind, that is, wanting in any per- 
fection belonging to it: for, if it is true that the more expert 
the artisan is, the more perfect and complete are the produc- 
tions of his hands, what thing could have been produced by 
this sovereign Creator of the universe not perfect and entirely 
complete in all its parts? And there is nota doubt but that 
God could have created me so that I should never be deceived; 
it is also certain that he always wills what is best: is it, then, 
better that I should be liable to deception than that decep- 
tion should be a thing impossible to be wrought upon me? 
Looking at this attentively, it at once occurs to me that I 
ought not to be astonished if Iam not capable of comprehend- 
ing wherefore God acts as he does, and that I need not on 
that account doubt his existence, since perhaps I see by expe- 
rience many other things which exist without my being able 
_ to comprehend the reason of their existence, or how God has 
made them; for, already knowing that my nature is extreme- 
ly weak and limited, and that the nature of God is, on the 
contrary, unlimited, incomprehensible, and infinite, I have no 
longer any difficulty in recognizing that there are an infinity 
of things in his power whose causes are beyond my compre- 
hension ; and that reason is alone sufficient to persuade me 
that all that kind of causes which we are accustomed to de- 
rive from the end is useless in things physical or natural; 
for it does not seem to me that I can without temerity inves- 
tigate and attempt to discover the impenetrable ends of God. 
Moreover, it further occurs to me that we ought not to 
consider a single creature separately, when we investigate 
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whether the works of God are perfect, but generally all crea- 
tures together; for the same thing which might perhaps with 
some show of reason seem very imperfect if it were alone in 
the world, might come to be very perfect when considered as 
forming part of this whole universe; and although, since I 
formed the design of doubting all things, I have as yet known 
with certainty only my own existence and that of God; yet 
since I have recognized the infinite power of God, I cannot 
deny that he has produced many other things, or at least that 
he can produce them, so that I exist and am placed in the 
world as making part of the universality of all beings. 

Next, coming to look at myself more closely and to consider 
what are my errors, which of themselves testify that imperfec- 
tion is in me, I find that they depend upon the concurrence of 
two causes, namely, the faculty of knowing, which is in me, 
and the faculty of election, or rather of my free judgment—that 
is, of my understanding and, together, of my will. For by the 
understanding alone I neither affirm nor deny anything, but 
conceive only the ideas of the things which I can affirm or 
deny. Now, in considering it thus precisely, it may be said 
that there is never any error in it, provided the word error is 
taken in its proper signification. And although there may 
perhaps be an infinitude of things in the world of which I 
have no idea in my understanding, it cannot be said that it is 
therefore deprived of those ideas as of something that is of 
necessity part of its nature, but only that it has them not, 
because there is in reality no reason which could prove that 
God ought to have given mea greater and more ample faculty 
of knowing than that which he has given me; and however 
skilful and wise a worker I may imagine him to be, I am not 
therefore to think that he ought to have put into each of his 
works all the perfections that he may have put into some. 
Nor can I complain that God has not given me a free will, or 
awill sufficiently ample and sufficiently perfect, since in real- 
ity I experience it to be so ample and extended as not to be 
shut up within any limits. And what here appears to me to 
be very remarkable is, that of all the other things that are in 
me, there are none so perfect and so great but that I could 
acknowledge that they might be still greater and more per- 
fect. For, to take an example, if I consider the faculty of 
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conception within me, I find it to be of very small stretch and 
greatly limited, and at the same time I represent to myself 
the idea of another faculty much larger and even infinite ; and 
from the single fact that I can represent to myself its idea, I 
know without difficulty that it belongs to the nature of God. 
In the same way, if I examine the memory or the imagina- 
tion, or any other faculty in me, I do not find any which are 
not very small and limited, and which in God are not immense 
and infinite. It is only the volition, only the liberty of free 
will, which I experience in me to be so great as that I can con- 
ceive no idea of any other more ample and extended: so that 
it is chiefly this which makes known to me that I bear the 
image and resemblance of God. For, although it be incom- 
parably greater in God than in me, whether by reason of the 
knowledge and power that are joined with it and render it 
firmer and more efficacious, or by reason of the object, inas- 
much as it moves and stretches towards innumerably more 
things, yet it does not seem to me greater when considered 
formally and precisely in itself. For it consists only in this, 
that we can do or not do a certain thing, that is to say, affirm 
or deny, pursue or shun, a certain thing; or rather it consists 
only in this, that in order to affirm or deny, pursue or shun, 
the things which the understanding proposes, we should act 
so that we do not feel any external force constraining us. 
For, in order that I may be free, it is not necessary for me to 
be indifferent in choosing one or the other of two contraries; 
but rather, the more I lean towards one, whether because I 
know certainly that the good and the true are there, or be- 
cause God so disposes my inward thought, so much the more 
freely do I make my choice and embrace it; and, indeed, 
divine grace and natural knowledge, so far from diminishing 
my liberty, rather increase and strengthen it, so that this 
indifference which I feel when not borne by the weight of 
any reason to one side more than to another, is the lowest 
degree of liberty, and shows rather a defect of knowledge 
than a perfection of will: for if I knew always clearly what 
is true and what is good, I should never have difficulty in de- 
termining what judgment and what choice I ought to make, 
and thus I should be entirely free without ever being indif- 
ferent. 
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From all this, I find that it is neither the power of the will, 
which I have received from God, that is the cause of my errors, 
for itis very ample and very perfect of its kind, nor is it the 
power of the understanding or of the conception ; for, not con- 
ceiving anything but by means of this power of conception 
which God has given me, there cannot be a doubt but that 
what I do conceive, I conceive aright, and it is impossible for 
me to be deceived in that. 

Whence, then, spring my errors? From this alone, that the 
will being much more ample and more extended than the 
understanding, I cannot hold it within the same limits, but 
stretch it to the things which I do not understand; among 
which things, being of itself indifferent, it goes very easily 
astray, and chooses the false instead of the true and the evil 
instead of the good, and hence it is that I am deceived and 
that I sin. 

For example, when I was lately examining whether any- 
thing really existed in the world, and concluded, from the sin- 
gle fact that I did examine this question, that it very evidently 
followed that I myself existed, I could not hinder myself from 
judging that a thing which I conceived so clearly was true ; 
not that I found myself forced to such a judgment by any 
external cause; but only because from a great clearness there 
was in my understanding there followed a great inclination 
of my will; and, I am inclined to believe, there was all the 
more liberty that it was with less indifference. On the con- 
trary, I at present know only that I exist in so far as I am 
something that thinks, but there is also presented tomy mind 
a certain idea of corporeal nature ; which leads me to doubt 
whether this nature which thinks, which is in me, or rather 
which I myself am, is different from this corporeal nature, or 
whether both are not one and the same thing; and I suppose 
here that I do not yet know any reason to persuade me of 
the one rather than the other; whence it follows that I am 
entirely indifferent as to denying or affirming it, or even ab- 
staining from giving any judgment in the matter. 

And this indifference extends not only to the things of 
which the understanding has no knowledge, but generally 
also to all those which it fails to discover with perfect clear- 
ness at the moment that the will is in deliberation; for how- 
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ever probable may be the conjectures which incline me in 
judging anything, the simple knowledge that these are but 
conjectures and not certain and indubitable reasons is suffi- 
cient to give me occasion to judge the contrary; a course 
which I have had abundant experience of during these past 
days when I set down as false all that formerly I had held as 
very true, for the sole reason that I observed they could in 
some fashion be called in question. Now, if I withhold my 
judgment upon a thing when my conception of it is not suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct, it is evident that I do well and am 
not deceived; but if I resolve to deny or affirm it, then I do 
not employ my free will as I ought; and if I affirm what is 
not true, it is evident that I am deceived, and even although 
I judge according to the truth, it will be but the result of 
chance, and I do none the less err and make a wrong use of 
my free will; for the natural light teaches us that the know- 
ledge of the understanding ought always to precede the deter- 
mination of the will. 

And it is in this wrong use of the free will that lies the pri- 
vation which constitutes the form of error. The privation, I 
say, is found in operation in so far as it proceeds from me ; but 
it is not found in the faculty which I have received from God, 
nor even in its operation in so far as it depends on him; for 
Thave certainly no cause of complaint that God has not given 
me a more ample intelligence or a natural light more perfect 
than he has given me, since itis of the nature of a finite un- 
derstanding not to understand many things, and of the nature 
of a created understanding to be finite ; but I have every rea- 
son to render thanks to him in that, while never having owed 
me anything, he has nevertheless given me what few perfec- 
tions are in me, and I am far from conceiving sentiments so 
unjust as to imagine that he has unjustly withheld or deprived | 
me of the other perfections which he has not given me. 

Nor have I cause to complain that he has not given me a 
will more ample than my understanding, because since the 
will consists but of one object and is thus indivisible, it seems 
that its nature is such that nothing could be taken from it 
without destroying it; and, certainly, the greater its extent 
the more reason have I to acknowledge the goodness of him 
who gave it me. . 
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And, finally, I have no cause to complain that God concurs 
with me in producing the acts of this will, that is to say, the 
judgments in which Iam deceived; because those acts are 
entirely true and absolutely good in so far as they depend on 
God; and there is ina measure more perfection in my nature 


‘ from my being able to produce them than if I could not pro- 


~ 


duce them. For privation, in which alone consists the formal 
reason of error and sin, needs no concurrence of God; because 
it is not a thing or a being, and because if we refer it to God 
as its cause, it ought not to be called privation, but only ne- 
gation, according to the signification given to those words in 
scholastic philosophy. For, in truth, it is not an imperfection 
in God that he has bestowed upon me the liberty of giving or 
not giving my judgment on certain things of which he has not 
put aclear and distinct knowledge in my understanding ; but 
it is doubtless an imperfection in me that I do not use this 
liberty aright, and that I rashly give judgment on things 
which I conceive but with obscurity and confusion. 

I nevertheless see that it were easy for God to bring it about 
that I should never be deceived although remaining free and 
with a limited knowledge, namely, if he should give to my 
understanding a clear and distinct intelligence of everything 
on which I should ever deliberate, or even only if he should 
engrave on my memory so deeply that I could never forget it, 
the resolution of never judging anything without a clear and 
distinct conception of it. And I may remark that in so far as 
I consider myself altogether alone, as if there were only my- 
self in the world, I should have been much more perfect than 
Iam if God had so created me that I should never err; but I 
cannot therefore deny that there is not in some fashion a 
greater perfection in the universe from some of its parts not 
being exempt from defect, as others are, than if they all were 
were alike. 

And I have no right to complain that God, having placed 
me in the world, did not will that I should be ranked among 
the noblest and most perfect things; I have even cause for 
contentment that if he has not given me the perfection of be- 
ing free from error by the first method I have just spoken of, 
which depends on a clear and evident knowledge of all the 
things on which I can deliberate, he has at least left in my 
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power the other method, which is to hold firm the resolution 
of never giving judgment on things the truth of which is 
not clearly known to me: for though I realize my weakness 
in not being able to fix my mind continually on one thought, 
I can yet, by a vigilant and oft-reiterated meditation, imprint 
it it so strongly on my memory that I shall never want re- 
minding whenever I shall have need of it, and in this way I 
may acquire the habit of evading error; and inasmuch as in 
this consists the greatest and the principal perfection of man, 
I consider that to-day I have gained not a little by this med- 
itation in having discovered the cause of error and falsity. 
And, indeed, there can be no other cause than that which 
I have just declared: for as often as I so keep my will within 
the limits of my knowledge that it pronounces no judgment 
but on things which are clearly and distinctly represented to 
it by the understanding, it cannot come to pass that I should 
be deceived ; because every clear and distinct conception is, 
without doubt, something, and therefore it cannot. derive its 
origin from nothing, but has necessarily God for its author: 
God, I say, who being sovereignly perfect cannot be the cause 
of any error; and consequently the necessary conclusion is 
that such a conception or such a judgment is true. Further- 
more, I have not only learned to-day what I ought to shun in 
order to be no more deceived, but also what course I ought 
to follow in order to arrive at the knowledge of truth. ForI 
shall certainly arrive thither if I fix my attention sufficiently 
upon all the things that I conceive perfectly, and separate 
them from others which I have conceived only with confusion 
and obscurity: and of this I shall hereafter keep careful watch. 


FIFTH MEDITATION. 


ON THE ESSENCE OF THINGS MATERIAL, AND AGAIN, OF GOD AND HIS 
EXISTENCE. 


There remain many other things for me to examine con- 
cerning the attributes of God, and concerning my own nature, 
that is to say, the nature of my mind; and of these I shall 
perhaps at another time make an investigation. For the 
present, after having observed what must be done or avoided 
in order to arrive at the knowledge of the truth, what I have 
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chiefly to do is to attempt to go forth and rid myself of all 
the doubts into which I have fallen during these past days, 
and to see if something certain cannot be known concerning 
things material. But, before examining whether there are 
such things existing outside of me, I ought to consider their 
ideas so far as they are in my mind, and see what of them 
are distinct and what are confused. 

In the first place, I distinctly imagine that quantity which 
philosophers commonly call continuous quantity, or properly 
the extension in length, breadth and depth which is in this 
quantity, or rather in the thing to which it is attributed. More- 
over, I can discern in it many diverse parts, and attribute to 
each of those parts all kinds of sizes, shapes, positions, and 
movements ; and, in fine, I can assign to each of those move- 
ments all kinds of duration. And I not only know those 
things with distinctness when I thus consider them in general, 
but also, however slightly I may fix my attention on them, I 
recognize an infinituce of particulars concerning the numbers, 
shapes, movements, and other similar things, whose truth be- 
comes apparent with so much evidence and agrees so well 
with my nature, that when I begin to discover them it does 
not seem as if I learn anything new, but rather that I call to 
mind what I had heretofore already known; in other words, 
I perceive things which are already in my mind, although I 
might not have again turned my thoughts towards them. 
And what I find here of most moment is that there is in me 
an infinitude of ideas of certain things which cannot be con- 
sidered as pure nothingness, although perhaps they have no 
existence outside of my mind, and which are not feigned by 
me, though I may be free to think them or not think them, but 
which have their true and immutable natures. As,for example, 
when I imagine a triangle, although there is perhaps no such 
figure in the world outside of my mind and may never have 
been, there is however none the less a certain nature, or form, 
or determinate essence of this figure, which is immutable and 
eternal, which I have not invented, and which in no way de- 
pends on my mind,—as is apparent from the fact that we can 
demonstrate various properties of this triangle, namely, that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles, that the great- 
est angle is subtended by the greatest side, and so forth, 
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which now, whether I will or not, I recognize very clearly and 
very evidently to be in it, although I may not have before 
thought of them in any way when I first imagined to myself 
a triangle; and, therefore, it cannot be said that I either 
feigned or invented them. And it cannot be here objected 
that perhaps this idea of the triangle came into my mind by 
the intervention of my senses from my having sometimes seen 
bodies of a triangular shape; for I can form in my mind an 
infinitude of other figures of which there could not be the 
smallest suspicion that they had ever fallen under the obser- 
vation of my senses, and yet I can none the less demonstrate 
various properties concerning their nature as well as that of 
the triangle ; which, certainly, ought to be all true, because I 
conceive them clearly: and, therefore, they are something 
and not pure nothingness; for it is very evident that all that 
is true is something, truth being the same thing as being; 
and I have already amply above demonstrated that all the 
things which I know clearly and distinctly are true. And, 
although I had not demonstrated it, yet the nature of my 
mind is such that I could not but esteem-them as true so long 
as I conceive them clearly and distinctly ; and I remember 
that, even when I was still strongly attached to the objects of 
sense, I counted as among the number of the most constant 
truths which I conceived clearly and distinctly concerning fig- 
ures, the numbers and other things belonging to arithmetic 
and geometry. 

But now, if, from the single fact that I can draw from my 
mind the idea of something, it follows that all that I recog- 
nize clearly and distinctly as belonging to that thing in real- 
ity belongs to it, can I not draw from this an argument and a 
proof demonstrative of the existence of God? It is certain 
that the idea of him is not less in me—that is, the idea of a 
being sovereignly perfect—than that of any figure or number 
whatever it may be; and I do not know less clearly and dis- 
tinctly that an actual and eternal existence belongs to his na- 
ture, than that I know that all which I can demonstrate of 
any figure or number really belongs to the nature of that fig- 
ure or number; and therefore, although all that I concluded 
in the preceding Meditations should not be true, the existence 
of God ought to be received into my mind with at least as 
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much certainty as I have until now regarded all the mathe- 
matical truths which relate only to numbers and figures, 
although in truth that may not at first appear entirely mani- 
fest, but seem to have some appearance of sophistry. For, 
being accustomed in all other things to make a distinction 
between existence and essence, I easily persuade myself that 
the existence can be separated from the essence of God, and 
that thus God might be conceived as not actually existing. 
But nevertheless, when I regard the matter with more atten- 
tion, I find it manifest that existence can no more be separ- 
ated from the essence of God than can the essence of a recti- 
lineal triangle be separated from the fact that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles, or than the idea of a mountain 
can be separated from the idea of a valley; so that there is 
no less repugnance in conceiving a God —that is, a Being 
sovereignly perfect—to whom existenge is wanting — that is, 
to whom some perfection is wanting— than in conceiving a 
mountain which has no valley. 

But although in truth I cannot conceive a God without ex- 
istence any more than I can conceive a mountain without a 
valley, yet, as from the single fact that I conceive a mountain 
with a valley, it does not follow that there is any mountain 
in the world; so also, although I may conceive God as exist- 
ing, it does not follow, it seems to me, that God exists: for 
my thought does not impose any necessity on things; and as 
there is no difficulty in my imagining a horse with wings 
although there may be none having wings, so I could per- 
haps attribute existence to God although no God did exist. 
Far from it; there is here a sophism hid under the plausibil- 
ity of this objection: for from the fact that I cannot conceive 
a mountain without a valley, it does not follow that there is 
in the world either mountain or valley, but only that the 
mountain and the valley, whether they are or are not, are 
inseparably joined to each other; while from this fact alone, 
that I cannot conceive God but as existing, it follows that 
existence is inseparable from him, and, therefore, that he 
truly exists. Not that my thought can effect this, or that 
it imposes on things any necessity; but, on the contrary, the 
necessity which is in the thing itself—that is to say, the 
necessity of the existence of God—determines me to have this 
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thought: for it is not in my power to conceive a God without 
existence—that is to say, a Being sovereignly perfect without 
a sovereign perfection, though it is in my power to imagine 
a horse without wings or with them. 

Nor ought it to be said here that though it is in truth 
necessary for me to admit that God exists, since I have sup- 
posed him to possess all kinds of perfection, and existence is 
one of them, yet that my first supposition was no more neces- 
sary than it is necessary to think that all four-sided figures 
can be inscribed in a circle, a supposition that if entertained 
by me would force me to admit that the rhombus can be there 
inscribed because it is a four-sided figure, and thus I would 
be obliged to admit a thing that is false. One ought not, I 
say, to allege that: for although it may not be necessary for 
me ever to fall a-thinking of God, yet, as often as it does hap- 
pen that I think of a Being first and sovereign, and to draw, 
so to speak, his idea from the treasure of my mind, I must 
attribute to him every kind of perfection, although I may not 
proceed to number them all, or fix my attention upon each of 
them in particular. And this necessity suffices to lead me 
{as soon as I recognize that existence is a perfection) to con- 
clude very strongly that that first and sovereign Being exists, 
and similarly, though it is not necessary that I should ever 
imagine any triangle, yet as often as I wish to consider a rec- 
tilineal figure composed only of three angles, it is absolutely 
necessary that I attribute to it everything which goes to prove 
that those three angles are not greater than two right angles, 
although perhaps I do not then consider that in particular. 
But when I examine what figures are capable of being in- 
scribed within a circle, it is in nowise necessary to think that 


all four-sided figures are of this number; on the contrary, I 


cannot even feign that to be so as long as I do not wish to 
receive anything into my thought save what I can clearly and 
distinctly conceive. And consequently there is here a great 
difference between false suppositions such as that and the true 
ideas which were born with me, of which the first and prin- 
cipal is that of God. For in truth I recognize in many ways 
that this idea is not something feigned or invented, depending 
only on my thought, but that it is the image of a true and 
immutable nature: first, because I could not conceive any- 
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thing but God, to whose essence existence of necessity be- 
longs, and because it is impossible for me to conceive two or 
more Gods such as he; and admitting that there is one now 
existing, I see clearly that he must have before this existed 
from all eternity, and that he will hereafter exist to all eter- 
nity ; and, finally, because I conceive many other things in 
God incapable of diminution or change. 

Besides, of whatever proof and argument I may avail my- 
self, it is always necessary to return to this: that it is only 
the things which I conceive clearly and distinctly which have 
the effect of persuading me entirely. And although among the 
things which I conceive of this sort there are in truth some 
which are manifestly known to every one, while there are oth- 
ers which are revealed only to those who consider them more 
closely and examine them with more exactness, yet, after 
these are once discovered, they are not esteemed less certain 
than the others. As, for example, in a right-angled triangle, 
although it is not at first so apparent that the square of the 
base is equal to the squares of the two other sides, as it is that 
the base is opposite to the greatest angle, nevertheless when 
once recognized we are as much persuaded of the truth of the 
one as of the other. And as regards God, truly, if my mind 
were not prepossessed by any prejudices and my thought not 
diverted by the continual presence of the images of sensible 
things, there is nothing which I could know more readily or 
more easily than he. For is there anything of itself clearer 
or more manifest than the thought that there is a God—that 
is to say, a Being sovereign and perfect—in the idea of whom 
alone is necessary or eternal existence included, and who con- 
sequently exists? And although, in order rightly to conceive 
this truth, I have had need of great application of mind, yet 
at present I am not only as much assured of this as of any of 
the things which appear to me most certain, but I observe, 
besides, that the certainty of all the other things depends so 
absolutely on this, that without this knowledge it is impos- 
sible ever to know anything perfectly. 

For, although I am of such a nature that as soon as I com- 

‘prehend anything very clearly and distinctly, I cannot but 
believe it to be true, yet, because I am also of such a nature 
as to be unable to keep my mind continually fixed upon one 
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thing, and because I often call to mind my having judged a 
thing to be true when I had ceased to consider the reasons 
which led me so to judge it, it may happen during such time 
that other reasons are presented to me, which would readily 
change my opinion if I were ignorant that there is a God; 
and thus I would never have a true and certain knowledge of 
anything whatever, but only vague and inconstant opinions. 
As, for example, when I consider the nature of a rectilineal 
triangle, I know evidently, being a little versed in geometry, 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles, and this it 
is impossible for me to disbelieve while I apply my mind to 
its demonstration; but as soon as I turn away from it, al- 
though I remember that I clearly comprehended it, yet I can 
readily enough doubt of its truth if I do not know there is a. 
God: for I may persuade myself that I was so constituted by 
nature as to be easily deceived, even in the things which I 
believe myself to comprehend with the greatest evidence and 
certainty ; especially considering that I remember having 
often deemed many things to be true and certain, which af- 
terwards other reasons have led me to judge to be absolutely 
false. 

But, after having recognized that there is a God, whereby at 
the same time I recognized also that all things depend on him 
and that he is no deceiver, and that consequently I judged 
that all that I conceive clearly and distinctly cannot fail to 
be true: although I do not any more think of the reasons 
which led me to judge that to be true, yet provided only that 
I remember to have clearly and distinctly comprehended it, 
there can be no contrary reason produced which would ever 
bring me to call it in question; and thus 1 have a true and 
certain knowledge of it. And this same knowledge extends 
also to all the other things which I remember having former- 
ly demonstrated as to the truths of geometry and other simi- 
lar things; for what objection can be brought which would: 
make me call them in question? Will it be that my nature 
is such that I am greatly subject to error? But I already 
know that I cannot be deceived in the judgments whose rea- 
sons are clearly known tome. Will it be that I have for- 
merly deemed many things to be true and certain which I 
have since recognized to be false? But I did not clearly or 
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distinctly know any of those things; and, not then knowing 
this rule by which I assure myself of the truth, I was led to 
believe them by reasons which I have since recognized to be 
less strong than I then imagined them to be. What further 
objection, then, can be made? Will it be that perhaps I am 
asleep (an objection which I myself formerly made), or that 
all the thoughts which I now haveare no more true than the 
reveries which we imagine in our sleep? But even when I 
am asleep, all that is presented to my mind with evidence is 
absolutely true. 

And thus I recognize very clearly that the certainty and the 
truth of all science depends solely on the knowledge of the 
true God: so that before knowing him I could not perfectly 
know any other thing. And now that I know him, I have 
the means of acquiring a perfect knowledge concerning an 
infinitude of things, not ouly of those which are in him, but 
also of those which belong to corporeal nature in so far as it 
can serve as the object of mathematical demonstrations which 
do not take into consideration his existence. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO. 


Tanslated from the German of G, W. F. HEGEL. 


[The following translation includes the whole of the extended notice given to 
Plato in the second volume of Hegel’s History of Philosophy. About two fifths 
is devoted to the general features of Plato’s Philosophy, after which follow spe- 
cial considerations of (1) The Dialectic, (2) Philosophy of Nature, (3) Philgso- 
phy of Spirit. ‘The three special treatises are reserved for the next number of 
this Journal. The Philosophy of Aristotle, treated by the same masterly hand, 
will form a fitting continuation to this undertaking. In the philosophy of Plato, 
and especially in that of Aristotle, Hegel finds all speculative philosophy—either 
in germ or considerably expanded; and he who reads for the first time these no- 
tices will be continually surprised by the marvellous accuracy with which those 
great Greeks have expressed insights that are usually accredited to modern 
thought. Nothing lends so much to that philosophic calm, which accompanies 
a feeling of repose in the ‘Truth, as the re-discovery of one’s thought in the sys- 
tems of the ancient masters. ‘Surely it is no subjective illusion of mine—this 
speculative thought—-for it has been tried in the fire of History for two thousand 
years, and still remains as the frame-work of all science and all forms of practical 
life. Dante, who calls Aristotle ‘‘ the master of those who know” (Vidi ° Maes-- 
tro di color che sanno), was well acquainted with this secure feeling which a know- 
ledge of Truth gives, and thus gives utterance to it in the fourth canto of the 
Paradise (a passage Hegel loved to quote): 
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Jo veggio ben, che giammai non si sazia 
Nostro intelletto, se il ver non lo illustra 
Di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia 
Posasi in esso come fera in lustra 
Tosto che giunto Pha: e giunger puollo, 
Se non ciascun disio sarebbe frustra.] 

I. 

The development of philosophic science as science, and, 
more especially, the development of the Socratic standpoint 
to a scientific completeness, begins with Plato and ends with 
Aristotle. For this reason these two men deserve to be called 
the teachers of the human race—if such a title can be justly 
applied to any men. 

Plato belongs to the followers of Socrates—is the most fa- 
mous of the friends and auditors of Socrates ; he seizes in its 
truth the Socratic principle that Consciousness is the essence; 
inasmuch as, according to Plato, Thought is the absolute, and 
all reality is thought. By this must not be understood the 
one-sided [abstract] thought, such as is spoken of in a one- 
sided idealism, wherein thought is seized as in opposition to 
reality ; not this, but thought which is one with reality, i.e. 
the COMPREHENSION AND ITs REALITY as they are united in 
the movement of Science as the Idea of a scientific whole, 
{The Comprehension (Begriff)—the exhaustive apprehension, 
i.e. the universal and necessary relations of an object, seized 
together, making a complete definition of what is essential.] 
Socrates seized the in-and-for-itself existent thought only as 
end and aim for the self-conscious will; Plato leaves this 
narrow point of view, and expands the merely abstract right 
of the self-conscious thinking, which Socrates set up as his 
principle, to the province of Science; and through this he 
made possible the process of construing and deduction from 
principles, although even Plato’s exposition, as we shall see, 
is not quite scientific. 

Plato is one of the world-historical personages, and his 
Philosophy is one of the world-historic existences, and from 
its origin on through all succeeding times it has had a most 
significant influence upon the culture and development of 
spirit. For the peculiarity of the Platonic Philosophy is pre- 
cisely this direction toward the intellectual, supersensuous 
world; it seeks the elevation of Consciousness into the realm 
of Spirit; so that the spiritual, that which belongs to thought, 
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obtains importance in this shape for Consciousness, and is so 
revealed to it, that, conversely, Consciousness gets a firm 
foothold upon this ground. The Christian Religion also has 
set up this high principle, that the internal spiritual essence 
of man is his true essence, and has made it the universal prin- 
ciple (although this principle has in Christianity a peculiar 
orm representing man as destined for blessedness). But 
Plato and his Philosophy has contributed the greatest im- 
pulse towards this: to make that idea become this organiza- 
tion of the Rational, this realm of the supersensuous; he had 
already made a great beginning thereto. 


His Life. 

We have first to mention the circumstances of his life. 
Plato was an Athenian; was born in the 3d year of the 87th 
Olympiad, or according to Dodwell Ol. 87-4 (429 B.C.) at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in the year in which 
Pericles died. He was, according to this, 39 or 40 years 
younger than Socrates. His father Ariston traced his pedi- 
gree to Codrus; his mother Perictione descended from Solon. 
His mother’s uncle on the father’s side was the famous Kri- 
tias, who likewise went round with Socrates for a long time, 
and was the most talented, genial, and therefore also the most 
dangerous and hated of the thirty tyrants of Athens. Kritias 
is usually counted with the Cyrenaics, Theodorus and Diago- 
ras of Melos, by the Ancients, as an atheist; Sextus Empiri- 
cus has preserved for us a pretty fragment of a poem of his. 
Plato, born of this illustrious race, lacked not the means for 
his culture ; he received an education at the hands of the most 
famous Sophists, who practised him in all the arts which were 
esteemed fitting for an Athenian. He received at a later pe- 
riod, from his teacher, the name of Plato; in his family he was 
called Aristokles. Some ascribed his name to the breadth of 
his forehead, others to the wealth of his discourse, others to 
the fine shape of his figure. In his youth he cultivated poetry 
and wrote tragedies—just as also with us the young poets 
begin with tragedies,—dithyrambs, and songs. Of the last, 
there are several still preserved to us in the Greek Anthology 
which go to his various loved ones; among others, a well- 
known epigram on an “Aster,” one of his best friends, which 
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contains a pretty thought, that is found also in Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet: 
‘To the stars thou look’st, my Aster; 


O, would that I were the heavens, 
So that [ could see thee with so many eyes.” 


For the rest, he thought of nothing else during his youth 
but of devoting himself to state affairs. In his twentieth 
year he was brought to Socrates, and had eight years’ inter- 
course with him. It is related that Socrates, on the night be- 
fore, had dreamed that a young swan sat on his knees, whose 
wings grew fast, and that he soon flew up into heaven with 
the loveliest songs. The Ancients mention many such things 
which indicate the high honor and love in which he was held 
by his contemporaries and his successors for that silent great- 
ness and sublime simplicity and loveliness which has earned 
for him the name of “the divine.” The society and wisdom 
of Socrates could not suffice for Plato. He busied himself also 
with the more ancient Philosophies, principally with that of 
Heraclitus. Aristotle mentions that already before he came 
to Socrates he had been in the society of Cratylus, and had 
been initiated into the Heraclitic doctrines. He studied also 
the Eleatics and especially the Pythagoreans, and associated 
with the most famous Sophists. After he thus became ab- 
sorbed in Philosophy, he lost his interest in Poetry and the 
affairs of the state, renounced them entirely, and devoted him- 
self wholly tothe Sciences. His duty asan Athenian to serve 
in the time of war, he fulfilled as Socrates had done; he is 
said to have made three campaigns. 

After the execution of Socrates, Plato as well as many other 
Philosophers, fled from Athens and betook themselves to 
Euclid at Megara. From thence he soon travelled farther, at 
first to Cyrene in Africa, where he applied himself especially 
to Mathematics under the guidance of the famed mathemati- 
cian Theodorus, whom he introduces into. several of his dia- 
logues. Plato himself did something for the perfection of 
Mathematics. The solution of the Delian or Delphic prob- 
lem is ascribed to him, which was given out by the oracle 
and which relates to the cube: namely, to describe a line 
whose cube is equal to the sum of two given cubes. This de- 
mands a construction through two curves. It is worthy of 
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notice that the oracle at that time gave out such problems: 
there was then an epidemic, in which when one applied to the 
oracle, scientific problems were given; it was a very remark- 
able change in the spirit of the oracle. From Cyrene Plato 
went to Italy and Egypt. In Magna-Grecia he became ac- 
quainted with the Pythagoreans of that time, Archytas of 
Tarentum, the famed mathematician, Philolaus, and others; 
and, besides this, he bought up the writings of the older Py- 
thagoreans at heavy prices. In Sicily he formed a friendship 
with Dion. He returned to Athens and came out as a teach- 
er, conversing with his scholars in the Academy, a grove or 
promenade laid out in honor of the hero Academus, in which 
agymnasium was kept. But Plato became the true hero of 
the Academy, and has obliterated the old meaning of the 
name “Academy,” and has eclipsed the fame of the hero, in 
whose place he sat; hence Academus has come down to pos- 
terity under the protection of Plato. 

His residence and business in Athens, Plato interrupted by 
a two years’ visit to Sicily, to Dionysius the younger, the ruler 
of Syracuse and Sicily. This connection with Dionysius was 
the most significant, or rather the only, external relation into 
which Plato entered, but it produced nothing durable. The 
next of kin to Dionysius, Dion, and other distinguished Syra- 
cusans, friends of Dionysius, had the hope that Dionysius— 
whom his father had allowed to grow up very uncultured, 
and in whom they had infused the ideas of Philosophy and a 
respect for it, and had made him very anxious to become ac- — 
quainted with Plato,—they hoped that Dionysius would gain 
very much through an acquaintance with Plato, and would 
be so influenced through Plato’s idea of a true state that he 
would proceed to realize it in Sicily. Plato consented partly 
through friendship to Dion, partly because he entertained the 
higher hope of seeing through Dionysius the true form of the 
state actualized ; he was led to take the wrong step and travel 
to Sicily. Superficially looked at, the notion of a young prince . 
near whom stands a wise man who inspires him by his instruc- 
tion is quite plausible and forms the basis of a hundred politi- 
cal romances ; but it is empty and delusive. Dionysius found 
indeed much pleasure in Plato, and conceived such a respect 

for him that he wished, in turn, to win Plato’s respect; but 
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this did not long hold out. Dionysius was one of those mode- 
rate natures who in their halfness strive for fame and distinc- 
tion, but are capable of no depth and no earnestness; but 
have only the appearance of it, and are without firm charac- 
ters—a desire without capacity: as in our day Irony brings. 
a person upon the stage who supposes himself apt and excel- 
lent, and yet is only abungler. And such a result is natural, 
for the halfness allows only itself to guide; but precisely this 
halfness it is also which, while it lays the plan, at the same 
time renders it impracticable. The disagreement broke out 
in a collision of personalities against each other; Dionysius 
fell into a quarrel with his relative Dion, and Plato became 
involved in it because he was unwilling to give up his friend- 
ship with Dion, and Dionysius was not capable of a friendship. 
which was founded upon respect and an earnest purpose in 
common ; he had only a personal inclination towards Plato, 
and his vanity was a leading motive in connecting himself 
with him. Thus Dionysius could not succeed in attaching 
Plato to himself firmly; he desired to possess him exclu- 
sively, and this was a desire which could not be permitted by 
Plato. 

Plato therefore left Dionysius; after the separaticn, both 
felt the desire to meet again. Dionysius called him back to 
bring about a reconciliation; for he could not endure the 
thought that he had not been able to bind Plato fast to him; 
he found it especially unendurable that Plato would not give 
up Dion. Plato gave way to the importunity of his family 
and of Dion, and principally of Archytas and other Pythago- 
reans at Tarentum, to whom Dionysius had applied, and who 
had interested themselves also for the reconciliation of Dio- 
nysius with Dion and Plato; nay, they became surety for his 
safety and freedom to depart again. Dionysius, however, 
could not endure the presence of Plato any better than his 
absence; he found his presence a constraint. Through Plato 
and the others surrounding Dionysius, a respect for science 
had been kindled in him, but he could not be brought into 
anything deeper. His participation in the Philosophy was 
as superficial as his numerous essays in Poetry; and while 
he desired to be all, poet, philosopher, and statesman, he 
could not bear to be guided by another. Tbus there was esta-: 
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‘plished no deep relation, but they alternately approached 
and separated: so that even the third residence in Sicily 
ended with coolness; after that the relation was not renewed. 
This time the tension against the relation with Dion grew so 
strong, that, when Plato wished to leave with Dion, from dis- 
satisfaction at the treatment of Dionysius, the latter prevented 
him, and would have used violence at last had not the Pytha- 
goreans came from Tarentum and obtained his release, and 
brought him to Greece. And they were aided by this cir- 
cumstance: Dionysius feared the scandal of not being able 
to live on good terms with Plato. Thus Plato’s hopes were 
destroyed; it was a mistake of his to attempt to adapt through 
Dionysius the constitution of the state to the demands of his 
philosophical idea. 


After this Plato refused other states which expressly 
applied to him and sent for him (among whom were the in- 
habitants of Cyrene and Arcadia), and would not become 
their law-giver. It was a time in which many Greek states 
did not prosper with their constitutions, and were not able to 
find anything new asa substitute. In our time [1820], during 
the last thirty years, there also have been many constitutions 
made; and any man who has busied himself therewith finds 
it easy tomake such ones. But theoretical labors do not suf- 
fice for the making of constitutions ; individuals cannot make 
them ; they are of a spiritual, divine nature, and are devel- 
oped through History. The thought of an individual signi- 
fies nothing against this power of the world-spirit; and if 
such thoughts do signify anything, i.e. can be realized, then 
they are nothing else than the product of this power of the 
spirit of the time. The notion to have Plato become a law- 
giver was an anachronism; Solon and Lycurgus, it is true, 
were law-givers, but in the time of Plato this office was not 
possible any longer. Plato refused further concession to the 
wishes of states because they would not consent to the first 
condition which he laid down; and this was the abolishing 
of all private property. We shall consider this principle 
later with his Practical Philosophy. 


Thus honored everywhere, and especially in Athens, Plato 
lived to the first year of the 108th Olympiad (348 B.C.), and 
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died on his birth-day, at a wedding feast, in the 81st year of 
his age. 
Plato’s Writings. 


We have first to speak of the external form in which Pla- 
to’s Philosophy has come down to us; and this includes the 
writings that we have of him: they are without doubt cne of 
the fairest heritages which fate has preserved to us from an- 
tiquity. To expound his Philosophy however, which is given 
in these writings in a form not really scientific, is an undertak- 
ing not rendered difficult so much through that unscientific 
form as through the fact that this Philosophy has been under- 
stood differently at different epochs; and especially through 
the fact that it has been manipulated by unskillful hands in 
modern times. These manipulators have either brought into 
it their crude conceptions, incapable of seizing what is spir- 
itual in a spiritual manner, or else have considered that as the 
essential and most remarkable in Plato’s Philosophy which 
does not belong to philosophy at all in fact, but only to the 
form of conception. But after all it is only ignorance of 
Philosophy that renders difficult the apprehension of the 
Platonic Philosophy. The form and content of these works 
_ are of like attractiveness and importance. In their study we 
must however know beforehand what we have a right to seek 
in them and can expect to find; and, on the other hand, we 
must not forget that the Platonic standpoint does not admit of 
some of the ideas familiar to modern times since its time was 
not ripe for it. Thus it may very well happen that the writ- 
ings do not satisfy at all the want with which we enter Phi- 
losophy ; it is however always better that they should not 
entirely satisfy us, than that we should look upon them as the 
ultimatum, the last words on the subject. Plato’s standpoint 
is definite, and a necessary one, but we in our time cannot hold 
implicitly to him, nor can we transplant ourselves back to 
the spirit of his time ; for Reason now makes higher demands. 
To set him up as our highest thinker, and his standpoint as 
the one that we must accept—this course belongs to the weak- 
lings of our time, who cannot sustain the great, the really 
immense demands of the present spirit of humanity, and 
hence feel oppressed and flee back, faint-hearted, to him. 
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One must stand above Plato: i. e. know the needs of the 
thinking spirit in our time, or rather have this need. As in 
the science of Pedagogy the endeavor is to educate men 
so as to protect them from the external world, i.e. to fit 
them for special spheres—that of the counting-house, for 
example —in which special spheres they know nothing of 
the world without and take no notice of it; thus in Philoso- 
phy they go back to religious faith, and thus too to the Plato- 
nic Philosophy. Both are phases which have their essential 
standpoint and position ; but they are not the Philosophy of 
our time. It may be right to go back to Plato in order to 
learn again from him the idea of Speculative Philosophy ; 
put it is a piece of frivolity to ape the poetic freedom of his 
style in dialogues concerning Universal Beauty and Excel- 
lence. The literary Messrs. Schleiermachers—and that critical 
discrimination which discusses whether the one or the other 
Dialogue be genuine (concerning the great ones there can be 
no doubt, according to the testimony of the Ancients)—these 
are for Philosophy quite superfluous, and belong to the hy- 
percriticism of our time. 
Style. 


Secondly, the character of the Platonic works offers to us 
in their manifoldness different styles of philosophizing ; and 
this becomes the first difficulty which prevents the under- 
standing of the Platonic Philosophy. Did we still possess 
the oral discourses (‘égrapha digmata) of Plato under the 
title “Upon the Good” (pferd tagathoz) which his disciples 
mention, and those “On Philosophy,” or “Upon Ideas,” or 
“Upon the Good” (upon which Brandis has written), which 
Aristotle cites and seems to have before him when he treats 
of Platonic Philosophy : then we should have his Philosophy 
ina simple form, because he treated it systematically in those 
works. But we have only his dialogues; and this shape 
makes it difficult for us to obtain a definite notion of his 
Philosophy. The form of the dialogue contains namely very 
heterogeneous elements, in which real philosophizing con- 
cerning the absolute essence, and the pictured conceptions 
about it are mixed up promiscuously ; and this constitutes 

precisely the mixture found in the Platonic works. 
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Esoteric,and Exoteric. 


Another difficulty is said to be this: that one should dis- 
tinguish what is exoteric from what is esoteric Philosophy. 
Tennemann says: “Plato reserves to himself that privilege 
which is conceded to every thinker, viz., the privilege of 
imparting of his discoveries only so much as he found good, 
and only to those to whom he might entrust their reception. 
Aristotle, too, had an esoteric and exoteric Philosophy, with 
only this difference, that it was with him a merely formal 
distinction, while with Plato it was also a material one.” How 
simple! He speaks as though a philosopher might be in pos 
session of his thoughts just like external things! But the 
philosophical idea is in reality something quite different— 
men do not possess it, but, on the contrary, it rather possesses 
the men. When philosophers explain themselves concerning 
philosophical objects they must be guided by their ideas; 
they cannot hold them in their pockets; and if one speaks 
with another in an external manner, the idea is always im- 
plied in what they say, if what they say only has content. 
To the delivery of an external thing there does not belong 
much, but to the communication of an idea there belongs fit- 
ness; this remains always esoteric, and hence one has not to 
deal with what is merely exoteric in philosophers. These are 
superficial conceptions. 


What Person speaks for Plato? 


One need not count among the difficulties of comprehend- 
ing the real speculations of Plato, the external side, that Plato 
in his dialogues speaks not in propria persona, but introdu- 
ces Socrates and many others discoursing, of whom one does 
not always know which one really conveys Plato’s opinion. 
In respect to this historical circumstance which seems to per- 
tain to the many-sidedness of Plato, there has been much said 
by ancients and moderns; “he has only represented histori- 
cally the manner and doctrine of Socrates ;” “adopted much 
in his dialogues from this or that sophist, and evidently 
brought forward many old Philosophemes, principally Pytha- 
gorean, Heraclitic and Eleatic, and in the last accordingly the 
Eleatic form of treatment very much appears”; so that, accord- 
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ing to these views, these Philosophies would form the entire 
matter of the works and only the external form would belong 
to Plato ;—it is therefore necessary on this account to distin- 
guish what really belongs to him and what does not, and to 
see whether those ingredients harmonize with each other. In 
the Socratic dialogues as Cicero gives them one can easily 
make out the persons, but with Cicero there is no fundamental 
interest [i.e. speculative content] in question. With Plato, 
however, there is no real ambiguity; the difficulty is only 
apparent. From the dialogues of Plato, his Philosophy comes. 
out quite clearly ; for they are not like the dialogues of many 
writers which consist of a collection of monologues, wherein 
one person holds this opinion, another that, and each remains 
of the same opinion finally. But the differences of opinion 
which occur are examined, and the result is that the true is 
arrived at; or the entire movement of thought in the dialogue, 
when the result is a negative one, belongs to Plato. Hence 
what belongs to Plato or to Socrates in the dialogue is evident 
without further investigation. It is, however, to be remarked 
that since the essence of Philosophy is the same, each philo- 
sopher must necessarily take up the preceding Philosophies 
into his own; what properly belongs to him, is how he has 
carried them out and developed them to a higher degree. 
Philosophy is therefore not a mere individual affair like a 
work of art; and even in this it is mostly skill which the 
artist has acquired from others that gives him success. The 
invention of the artist is the thought of his whole work [i. e, 
his IDEAL], and the intelligent application of the previously 
found and prepared means; the immediate impressions and 
peculiar inventions may be infinite in number. But Philosophy 
has one thought, one essence, lying at the basis; and in the 
place of the earlier true recognition of the same, nothing else 
can be substituted, but it itself must enter into the later Phi- 
losophies with the same necessity as it first appeared. I have 
therefore already remarked that Plato’s dialogues are not to be 
looked upon as though it was their business to give currency 
to the systems of different philosophers, nor as though his Phi- 
losophy was an Eclectic Philosophy which was formed out of 
them; they are rather the knots in which these abstract, one- 
sided principles are now united in a truly concrete manner. 
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In the general conception of a History of Philosophy we have 
already seen that such knots occur in the line of progress of 
philosophic development, and in these it is that the True ar. 
rives at concreteness. The Concrete is the unity of different 
determinations, or principles ; these, in order to become deyvel- 
oped, in order to come clearly before consciousness, must first 
be set up for and by themselves [each one as the sole truth]. 
Through this they receive as a matter of course the shape of 
one-sided abstractions as compared with the following higher 
one; the latter, however, does not destroy them, nor let them 
lie unnoticed, but takes them up as moments of its own higher 
principle. In the Platonic Philosophy we see, therefore, many 
Philosophemes which belong to an earlier time, but they are 
taken up into Plato’s deeper principle and therein nnited. 
This relation is possible from the fact that the Platonic Phi- 
losophy exhibits a totality of the idea: hence, as result, it in- 
cludes in itself the principles of the previous Philosophies. 
Plato in many of his works attempts nothing else but an ex- 
position of the more ancient Philosophies; and what there is 
peculiarly his own in these expositions consists only in the 
fact that he has expanded them. His Timeeus, according to 
all testimony, is the enlargement of a Pythagorean writing 
which we still possess; and, in the case of the Parmenides, 
Plato’s enlargement is of such a kind that its original princi- 
ple is cancelled in its one-sidedness. 


The Form of the Platonic Exposition. 


For the removal of these last two difficulties, as a solu- 
tion of the first, the form is to be characterized in which Plato 
has propounded his ideas; and another point is, to sepa- 
rate it from that which is Philosophy as such with him. The 
form of the Platonic Philosophy, as is well known, is that of 
the dialogue. The beauty of this form is especially attractive: 
yet one must not (as frequently happens) hold that it is the 
most perfect form of philosophical exposition ; it is a peculi- 
arity of Plato’s, and as a work of art is worthy of being con- 
sidered. 

First, to the external form belongs the scenery and the 
dramatic shape. Plato makes for his dialogues a surrounding 
of actuality,—in the locality and persons, and begins with 
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some individual occasion which brings together these persons, 
all of which is of itself very lovely and open. The chief per- 
son is Socrates ; among the others are many well known stars, 
such as Agathon, Zeno, Aristophanes, &c. We come to a 
place: in Pheedrus to a Plane-tree, to the clear waters of the 
llyssus, through which Socrates and Phzedrus pass together; 
in other dialogues the place is at the halls of the Gymnasia, 
at the Academy, or at a banquet. For the reason that Plato 
himself never comes in by name, but puts his thoughts in the 
mouths of other persons, he clears himself of all that is thetic or 
dogmatic, perfectly ; and we see just as little of the one who 
manipulates the machinery of the exhibition as we do in the 
histories of Thucydides orin Homer. Xenophon permits his 
personality to appear at times, and he exhibits everywhere the 
desire to justify the life and teachings of Socrates through ex- 
amples. With Plato, on the contrary, all is quite objective and 
plastic; and he uses great art in removing far from himself his 
statements of doctrines, often putting them in the mouth of the 
third or fourth person. 

In the Tone of the exposition as regards the personal beha- 
vior of those who take part, there prevails moreover the most 
noble urbanity of cultivated men; one learns then what refine- 
ment of manner is, and sees the man of the world who knows 
how to demean himself properly. Politeness does not quite 
express “urbanity,” and contains something more, something 
superfluous, namely, expressions of respect, of preference, and 
obligation ; urbanity is the true politeness, and lies at the basis 
of it. Urbanity, however, holds fast to this: it concedes to each 
one with whom one speaks, perfect personal freedom of senti- 
ments and opinions, as well as the right to utter them; so that 
one even in rejoinder and counterstatement implies in his tone 
that he holds his own utterance as asubjective one compared 
with the utterance of the other; for it is a conversation into 
which persons enter as persons, and not the objective reason 
speaking with itself. Hence,in all the energy of utterance it 
is always borne in mind that the other is also a thinking 
person: one must not speak oracularly, nor browbeat another. 
This urbanity is, however, not feigned, but rather the greatest 
frankness and sincerity; and this constitutes the charm of 
the dialogues of Plato. 
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The dialogue is, finally, not a conversation in which what 
one says has and should havea contingent connection so as 
not to exhaust the subject. If one wishes merely to “con- 
verse,” then chance and the caprice of fancy guide the dis- 
course. In the introduction, it is true, the dialogues of Plato 
have at times also this form of conversation, consequently the 
appearance of proceeding without design; he makes Socrates 
set out from the particular conceptions of individuals, from 
their circle of ideas; but later the dialogue comes to the devel- 
opment of the theme and the subjective phase of conversation 
vanishes, and then begins a fairer and more consequent dialec- 
tical progress. Socrates speaks, proceeds by himself in his 
argument, draws a conclusion, and gives to all this an external 
turn, putting itin the form of a question ; for most of the ques- 
tions are directed in such a manner that the person interroga- 
ted answers only yesorno. The dialogue would seem to be 
best adapted to exhibit an argument, because it moves alter- 
nately to and fro; its different sides are divided up among dif- 
ferent persons, so that the theme gets life and animation. But 
the dialogue has this disadvantage—that the movement of the 
discussion seems to be guided by caprice; the feeling always 
remains therefore, at the end of the dialogue, that the subject 
might have been treated differently and had different results. 
In the Platonic dialogues, however, this caprice is only appa- 
rent; for the unfolding of the dialogue is in fact only a devel- 
opment of the subject-matter, and little is left tothe persons 
conversing. Such persons,as we have seen in the dialogues 
quoted in our chapter on Socrates, are plastic persons in the 
dialogue. Itis not their business merely to give their opinions, 
or, as the French express it, powr placer son mot. As in the 
examination in the Catechism the answers are prescribed, so 
in these dialogues; for the author makes those who answer 
speak what he chooses. The question is so directed to the 
point, that only a quite simple answer is possible; and in this 
consists precisely the beauty and greatness of this dialogic art, 
and by this means also it gains the appearance of zazveté. 

Now there is combined with this external side of personality, 
in the first place, the fact that the Platonic Philosophy does not 
announce itself as a special field in which is begun some special 
science in its proper sphere; but it admits the validity of the 
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ordinary conceptions of the existing culture—those of Socra- 
tes, for example, as well as those of the Sophists and also of 
the earlier Philosophies—and refers likewise in the course of. 
the procedure to examples, and the modes of view prevailing. 
A systematic exposition of Philosophy we could not expect 
to find in this form. In this lies the inconvenience for a 
general survey, since no standard is at hand by which to 
decide whether the subject is exhausted or not. Notwith- 
standing this, it is pervaded by one spirit, and one definite 
standpoint of Philosophy is portrayed in it, though this spirit 
does not appear in the definite form that our time demands. 
The philosophical culture of Plato as well as the general cul- 
ture of his time was not yet ripe for real scientific works ; 
the idea was yet too fresh and new, and it was reserved for 
Aristotle to be the first to succeed with a scientific, syste- 
qatic exposition. 


Defect of the Philosophic Standpoint. 


With this defect on the part of the form in Plato’s expo- 
sition there is connected also a defect in view of the concrete 
determination of the idea itself, since there is a mixing up of 
the different elements of the Platonic Philosophy which are 
presented in these dialogues, namely, the mere opinions con- 
cerning Essence are intermingled with the strict comprehensive 
statements of the same, in a loose, popular manner, so that 
especially the former often assume a mythical exposition ;— 
_ amingling which is unavoidable in the earliest stages of real 
science seeking its true form. Plato’s sublime mind, which 
had an intuition or representation of Spirit as such, penetra- 
ted its object with the speculative comprehension; but he 
only began this penetration, and did notas yet grasp together 
the entire reality thereof with the comprehension: or the 
knowing which appeared in Plato was not yet realized as a 
complete whole. Here it happens, therefore, that the notion of 
essence is separated again from its comprehension, and falls 
into opposition with it, so that he has not distinctly expressed 
the doctrine that the comprehension alone is the true essence: 
hence we see Plato speak of “God” and again of the “Abso- 
lute essence of things,” but isolatedly, or in sucha connection 
that the two seem to be separated, and “God” to be a term 
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employed by Representation to express the uncomprehended 
Essence. There enters also into the treatment for the further 
elaboration and reality of the exposition, the products of fan- 
cy; in the place of scientific procedure (in accordance with 
the comprehension), we have myths—i.e. self-developed move- 
ments of phantasy, or stories taken from the realm of sensu- 
ous representation, which, though defined by thought, are not 
thoroughly interpenetrated by it. In general, what is spir- 
itual is determined through the forms of representation ; there 
are taken up, for example, sensuous phenomena of the body, 
or of nature at large, and thoughts about them are paraded 
which do not at all exhaust the subject; they are not thor- 
oughly thought out, and the comprehension [i. e. the exhaus- 
tive idea of the whole] does not proceed [develop] independ- 
ently in itself. 

From these two causes it happens in the apprehension of 
the Platonic Philosophy that either too much or too little is 
found init. The Ancients, the so-called Neo-Platonists, find 
too much; they allegorized the Greek Mythology and pre- 
sented it as an expression of ideas (which myths, of course, 
always are), and they have likewise found the ideas contained 
in the Platonic myths and put them into the form of Philoso- 
phemes (in this consists solely the merit of Philosophy, that 
it exhibits the True in the [scientific] form of the Comprehen- 
sion): so, too, what is found in a scientific form in Plato, is 
taken by the Neo-Platonists for the expression of the Abso- 
solute essence—e. g. the doctrine of essence in Parmenides is 
taken for “Plato’s Theology”—as though Plato himself had 
not made a distinction between the two. Even in the Platonic 
pure thought, representation as such [thinking with images], 
is not entirely dispensed with : or itis not expressly said that 
these pure thoughts are in themselves the essence ; i. e. they 
do not have a higher meaning for Plato than representations 
do, and are not essence itself-—The moderns are apt to find too 
little ; for they cling to the side of representation and see re- 
ality in it. What is found in Plato in the form of Compre- 
hension, or as purely speculative, is apt to pass with them for 
a manipulation of abstract logical conceptions, or, as they 
express it, for “empty hair-splitting”: and that which is given 
in the form of representation passes with them for a Philoso- 
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pheme. Thus we find in Tennemann and others a strict 
reduction of Platonic philosophy to the forms of our formal 
Metaphysics ; see, for example, his proof of the Being of God. 

However famous the mythic exposition of the philoso- 


phemes in Plato may be, and although it constitutes the 


attractive element in his dialogues, yet it gives rise to much 
misunderstanding ; and it is a mistake to hold these myths 
for the most excellent part of Plato’s philosophy. Many 
philosophemes are indeed brought nearer to intelligibility 
through the mythical exposition ; yet it is not a true form of 
exposition; philosophemes are thoughts which, in order to 
be pure, must be stated as thoughts. The myth is an expo- 
sition which always employs sensuous pictures which are 
directed to the faculty of representation and not to the think- 
ing activity ; therein lies, however, a weakness of thought 
which knows that it does not yet hold things firmly, and hence 
is not yet the free thought. The myth belongs to the peda- 
gogy of the human race, in that it excites and allures one to 


. busy himself with the content; as an impure statement of 


thought through the use of sensuous forms, it cannot express 
what the thought intends. When the ability to comprehend 
is acquired, then the myth is needed no longer. Plato fre- 
quently says: it is difficult toexpress himself on this subject, 
and hence he will have recourse to a myth; this is easier, of 
course. And Plato says of simple concepts, that they are de- 
pendent transitory moments which have their ultimate truth 
in God; and as he now speaks of God for the first time [i. e. 


without defining or deducing the idea of God], it is a mere 


representation. Thus the style of representation and the genu- 
inely speculative intermingle. 

Hence in order to derive the philosophy of Plato from his 
dialogues, it is necessary to separate what belongs to repre- 
sentation (imagination) from the philosophic idea itself, espe- 
cially in those places where he has recourse to a myth for the 
exposition of a philosophic idea; only by this precaution can 
one find out what belongs only to the form of representation, 
and as such is not essential to the thought. But if the reader 
does not of himself know what Comprehension is, i. e. what 
the Speculative consists in, then there is great danger that 
when he is engaged with these myths he will derive a multi- 
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tude of propositions and theorems from the dialogues, and 
offer them as Platonic philosophemes, when they are in real- 
ity nothing of the kind, but are merely forms of representa- 
tion. Thus, e.g., Plato in his Timeus makes use of the form 
‘ of expression that God made the world and that demons had 
certain functions to perform in the work; this statement is 
made quite in the form of representation [i.e. symbolically]. 
Now, if it is taken for a philosophical dogma of Plato, that 
God created the world, and that higher creatures of a spiritual 
kind exist, and have assisted God in the creation, although 
it must be confessed that this stands literally in Plato, yet it 
does not belong to his philosophy. When he says in the 
form of representation [i.e. symbolically] that the soul of man 
has a rational and an irrational part, this is to be taken with- 
out reserve; but Plato adds, not philosophically, that the soul 
is composed of two kinds of substances, two sorts of things. 
When he represents knowing and learning as reminiscence, 
this doctrine can be taken to mean that the soul of man pre- 
existed before his birth. Likewise when he speaks of the 
most important elements of his philosophy, of ideas, of the 
universal, as the abiding and independent, as the models of 
sensuous things, we could easily be led to think those ideas, 
after the manner of the modern “categories of the understand- 
ing,” to be substances which exist in the intellect of God, or 
exist for themselves as independent beings, e.g. as angels, 
outside of the real world. In fine, all that is expressed in the 
form of representation [symbols] the moderns take for philos- 
ophy. Platonic philosophy can be construed in this way, and 
be -justified by Plato’s own words; but if one knows what 
philosophy is, he does not trouble himself about such sym- 
bolical expressions, and has no difficulty in discovering what 
Plato intended. 

In the exposition of the Platonic philosophy itself whichI - 
now enter upon, although these two styles of writing cannot 
be entirely sundered, yet they must be carefully distin- 
guished and criticised in a very different manner from that 
which is current in modern times. We have to unfold first 
Plato’s general idea of philosophy and of scientific know- 
ledge, and secondly the special provinces in which he applies 
this idea. 
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Plato’s Idea of the Value of Philosophy—its place in the State. 


As respects the general idea of philosophy, the first point 
to consider is the view that Plato held with reference to the 
value of philosophy. We see in him a man quite filled with 
the importance of the knowledge of philosophy; and he 
shows an enthusiasm for the thinking of that which is in-and- 
for-itself. The Cyrenaics set up the doctrine that the relation 
of existences to the individual consciousness is their essence, 
and the Cynics (posited) immediate freedom as essence: on 
the contrary, Plato posits the self-mediating unity of con- 
sciousness and essence, or scientific knowing. He expresses 
everywhere the sublimest views regarding the worth of phi- 
losophy, and he manifests the deepest feeling and clearest con- 
sciousness that all else is to be regarded as inferior ; he speaks 
of it with the greatest animation, with energy, with all the 
pride of science; we should not dare to assume his attitude 
toward philosophy in our day. Of the so-called modesty of 
science in the presence of other spheres there is no trace to 
be found in his writings—not even of man toward God. Plato 
is fully conscious of the nearness and unity of the human 
reason to God. One is very tolerant when he reads this in 
Plato, an ancient, for it seems to be a thing entirely of the 
past; in a modern philosopher, however, it would be taken 
as very wicked. Philosophy is to Plato the highest posses- 
sion, the essence, for men: it alone is that which man has to 
seek. From numerous passages on this subject, I quote one 
from the Timeus: “The knowledge of the most excellent 
things begins through the eyes. The distinction of the visi- 
ble day from the night, the lunations and revolutions of the 
planets, have produced the knowledge of time and given rise 
to the investigation of the nature of the whole. Whence we 
have gained philosophy; and a greater good than it, given 
by God to men, has neither come nor will ever come.” 

One of the most famous and at the same time most con- 
demned passages is that in which he expresses himself on 
this subject in the Republic, since it contradicts so much the 
ordinary notions of men; and it is the more striking inas- 
much as it concerns the relation of philosophy to the state, 
and hence to the actuality. For although one may attribute 
high value to it in other respects, yet those have merely a 
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subjective value; here, however, it concerns the constitution 
and government, the actuality. After Plato has made Socra- 
tes expound the true state, he makes Glaucon interrupt this 
exposition by demanding of Socrates that he show how it is 
possible for such a state to exist. Socrates talks much round 
the point, will not come to it, seeks by subterfuges to avoid it, 
and asserts that he is not bound, when he gives a description 
of justice, also to explain how it may be established as an 
actual thing: grant this; yet one must adduce the means 
through which, if not perfection, at least an approximation 
thereto, may be made possible. At last, when the question 
is pressed upon him, he says: “It shall be spoken even if it 
is to be overwhelmed with a flood of laughter and perfect in- 
credulity. Until philosophers rule in the state, or the now 
so-called kings and men in power philosophize truly and per- 
fectly, and thus the ruling power and philosophy coincide— 
until the different dispositions are united which now are 
isolated, and engaged in these provinces separately for them- 
selves, pursuing the one or the other; until then, oh friend 
Glaucon, there will be no end of evil for the people, nor, think 
I, for the human race in general; and this state of which I 
spoke will not be produced nor see the light of the sun be- 
fore” this happens. “This it is,” adds Socrates, “that I have 
so long delayed to say because I know that it goes so much 
against the common view.” Plato makes Glaucon answer: 
“Socrates, you have expressed yourself in such a manner as 
to imply that you think that there are a multitude, and those 
not base people, who would throw off their mantles and grasp 
the nearest best weapons, and, assembled in closed ranks, 
make a charge upon you; and if you did not know how to 
appease them with reasons, you would have to repent bitterly.” 

Plato thus sets up the doctrine of the necessity of this union 
of philosophy and government. As regards this demand, it 
may well seem a great piece of presumption on their part to 
demand that the government of the state should be put into 
the hands of philosophers; for the basis of History is another 
than that of Philosophy. In History, the Idea as the abso- 
lute ruling power reproduces itself: in other words, God rules 
the world; yet History is the idea which is realized in the 
natural form and not with consciousness of it at the same 
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time. There is, of course, much respect paid to universal 
thoughts of right, ethics, what pleases God, &c.; yet for the 
most part actions flow from the impulses of the individual 
incited by special ends and aims. The actualization of the 
idea, therefore, is brought about through a mingling of 
thoughts and comprehensions with immediate particular 
ends ; so that this actualization is produced only on one side 
through thought, but on the other side through circumstan- 
ces, through human deeds, as means. These means seem 
often to be opposed to the idea, but this does not matter; all 
these limited purposes are in fact only means of producing 
the idea, because the Idea is the absolute power in the world. 
The idea, consequently, comes to existence in the world, since 
it has no lack of anything; [note the proof of the existence of 
God in the Meditations of Descartes: the Total and Universal 
has nothing to resist it;] it is, however, not necessary that 
political rulers be conscious of the idea. 

In order to decide on the merits of this doctrine that the 
rulers of nations must be philosophers, it is necessary to con- 
sider well what is meant by philosophy in the Platonic sense 
and in the sense that was current in that time. The word 
“philosophy” has at different times had very different mean- 
ings. There was a time when they called a man who did not 
believe in ghosts, or in the existence of the devil, a philoso- 
pher. Notions of that sort are gone by, and it no longer 
occurs to any one to call aman a philosopher on this account. 
The English call that province philosophy which is known 
by us as experimental physics; a philosopher in England is, 
consequently, any one who makes such experiments, and 
possesses theoretical acquaintance with chemistry, mechan- 
ics, &. With Plato, on the other hand, philosophy is con- 
founded with the consciousness of the supersensuous which 
with us is termed religious consciousness; Platonic philoso- 
phy is thus the consciousness of what is essentially true and 
right, the consciousness of universal ends in the state, and 
their practical validity. In the entire history, from the migra- 
tion of nations on to the time when Christianity became the 
universal religion, the business of philosophy has been noth- 
ing else but to realize the supersensuous realm which in the 
first place was for-and-by-itself—to realize this supersensuous 
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realm—that is to say, to mould the actuality into conformity 
with what is in-and-for-itself universal and true. This has 
been the further business of culture generally. A state, a 
government and constitution, in modern times has therefore 
quite another basis than a state of ancient times, and espe- 
cially of the time in which Plato lived. The Greeks gene- 
rally at that time were utterly discontented with their demo- 
cratic constitutions and the state of affairs that resulted from 
them: so also have all philosophers condemned the democra- 
cies of the Greek states in which such things happened as 
the punishment of their generals. [See Grote’s History of 
Greece, chap. LxIv.} Under such a constitution, one is apt 
to think, the most honorable treatment would be shown 
toward the best men of the state: in fact, however, arbitra- 
riness and caprice held sway, and only for the moment was 
it restrained through such preponderating individualities 
and such geniuses in statesmanship as Aristides, Themisto- 
cles, and others ;—a condition of affairs which preceded the 
downfall of this form of constitution. In our states, on the 
contrary, the end and aim of the state, the universal good, is 
immanent and powerful in quite a different way from that in 
ancient time. The legal status of things, the tribunals, the 
constitution, the will of the people is so firm in itself that it 
is only for the moment to be disturbed; and the question 
naturally arises whether anything at all is dependent upon 
the individual. “To govern” means, with us, to manage affairs 
in the actual state according to the nature of the circumstan- 
ces; and this requires the ruler to have a consciousness of the 
nature of those circumstances; the actuality is to be brought 
into harmony with the comprehension [i.e. the Ideal], and 
hence the idea realized in existence. It is clear that when 
Plato says “Philosophy should govern,” he means that the 
status of affairs should be directed and controlled through 
universal principles. This is carried out in modern states 
much more completely, inasmuch as universal principles are 
essentially their basis ; of course, not in all modern states, 
but still in the greater part. Some are already upon this 
stage, others are in the midst of the struggle for it; but it is 
generally acknowledged that such principles ought to consti- 
tute the substantial basis of government and administration. 
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Thus the demand of Plato has been substantially realized 
in modern times. But what we call Philosophy, the activity 
of pure thought, concerns the form, which has a peculiar prov- 
ince; but it does not depend upon this form whether or not the 
Universal, freedom, the right, is made the principle of a state. 
An example of what a philosopher could accomplish upon 
a throne would be furnished in Marcus Aurelius; there are, 
however, only private deeds that can be mentioned of him, 
and the Roman empire was not bettered by him. Frederic IT. 
is, on the other hand, with justice called the philosophical 
king. He busied himself with Wolfian metaphysics and 
French philosophy and made verses, and was thus a philoso- 
pher according to the notions of his time; philosophy seems 
to have been a special private concern of his own individual 
liking, and to have been distinct from his function as king. 
But he was also a philosophical king in the sense that he set 
up for his principle a quite universal end and aim, the wel- 
fare, the good of his state, in all his actions and in all direc- 
tions, in opposition to stipulations with other states, and in 
opposition to particular rights [privileges] in his own country, 
which he subordinated to the in-and-for-itself universal end 
and aim. Later, when it becomes an ethical and customary 
affair to follow the course marked out, the princes are not any 
longer called philosophers, although the same principle is 
extant, and the government and the institutions especially 
are founded on it. 

In the Republic, Plato speaks further yet, in an allegory, of 
the distinctions of condition in philosophic culture and of the 
necessity for the existence of philosophy; it is a prolix alle- 
gory which is remarkable for its brilliancy. He represents it 
as follows: “They conceive a subterranean dwelling like a 
cave with a long entrance open towards the light. Its inhab- 
itants are fastened in such a manner that they cannot turn 
their heads, and thus can only look towards the back of the 
cave. Far behind their backs there burns a torch on high. 
In the interval there extends, above, a road, and along it is 
built a low wall, and behind this wall” (towards the light) 
“are found men who bear and hold up over it, like the pup- 
pets in a marionette-theatre, all sorts of statues of men and 
beasts, while they alternately converse with each other and 
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are silent. Those fettered ones are able to see only the shad- 
ows of these figures as they fall on the opposite wall, and they 
take these shadows for the true reality; and they hear what 
is said by those who are holding the puppets as it reverbé- 
rates from the wall in front of them and take it for the speech 
of the shadows. Now if it should so happen that one of them 
should get loose from his fetters and then was obliged to 
turn his neck so that he now could see things themselves, 
_ he would believe that which he now saw to be essenceless 

dreams, still thinking those shadows to be the true; and if 
they drew up anyone into the light out of his prison, he would 
be blinded by the light and see nothing, and would hate those 
who drew him up to the light for having deprived him of the 
truth, and in place thereof prepared only pain and injury for 
him.” This kind of myth belongs to what is peculiarly the 
province of the Platonic Philosophy, namely, to draw a dis- 
tinction between the sensuous world in men and the con- 
sciousness of the supersensuous. 

Inasmuch as we now have to speak more at length of this 
subject, we must, secondly, proceed to consider the nature of 
knowing as it is according to Plato, and with it begin the ex- 
position of the Platonic Philosophy itself. 


» 


The Nature of Cognition. 


(a) Plato defines philosophers as those “who have an ap- 
- petite for looking at the truth” (Republic, Book V., chap. 20). 
Glaucon: “This is correct; but how do you illustrate it?”— 
Socrates: “I do not say this to every one; you will, however, 
agree with me in this.”— “In what?”—“ That since the beau- 
tiful is opposed to the ugly, they are two.”—“ Why not?”’— 
“With justice and injustice, good and evil, and of every other 
idea, the same is true; each of them is one, taken for itself, 
though as to their relation with the actions and bodies and 
other ideas everywhere appearing, each one seems to be a 
manifold.”—* You say right.”—“I distinguish now according 
to this, on the one hand, the men who love public shows, de- 
light in arts, and practical men ; on the other hand, those of 
whom we are speaking and who alone are correctly called 
philosophers.”—“ How do you mean that ?”—“ Namely, such 
as delight to see spectacles and hear stories, love fine voices 
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and colors and shapes, and all that consists of the like ; but 
the nature of the Beautiful in general their thought is inca- 
pable of seeing and loving.”— “So it is.”—“But those 
capable of going to the Beautiful itself and seeing it for 
itself, are these not rare?’ — “Yes indeed.” — “ Now, whoever 
holds beautiful things for beautiful, but does not know Beau- 
ty itself, and when any one leads him to the knowledge of 
the same is not able to follow, do you suppose that he passes 
life in a waking or a dreaming state?” (i.e. the non-philo- 
sophic are compared to dreamers.) “For, see, to dream, is 
it not this: when one—be he asleep, or awake even—holds 
the likeness of a thing not for the likeness but for the thing 
itself which it resembles ?”—“I would, of course, say of him 
that he dreams.”—“ The waking man then, on the other hand, 
is he who holds the Beautiful itself for that which exists and 
who can recognize it as well as he can recognize that which 
only participates in it [i.e. sensuous things], and does not 
confound the two.” 

In this philosophical exposition we see in some sort what 
the so much talked of Platonic Ideas are. The Idea is noth- 
ing but what is current with us under the name of the Uni- 
versal, when this word is not taken in the sense of formal 
Universal— which is only a property of things— but as the 
in-and-for-itself existent, as the essence, as that which alone 
is true. We translate the Greek word “eidos” by “genus” or 
“species” (German, Gattwng, or Art), and the idea is of course 
‘the genus, but in the form in which it is apprehended by 
thought and exists for it. When “genus” or “species” is 
seized as a number of similar determinations collected by 
reflection from several individuals, to serve as a mark for the 
convenience of the understanding, then we have the Universal 
in quite an external [superficial] form. The genus [generic 
element] of the animal is, however, his vitality ; this vitality 
is his substantiality, and if one takes this from him, nothing 
is left. Philosophy is thus to Plato in general the science of 
this in-itself Universal, to which he, in opposition to the indi- 
vidual, again and again returns. Diogenes Laertius relates: 
“When Plato spoke of the table-ness and goblet-ness, Dioge- 
nes the cynic said, ‘I see indeed a table and a goblet, but not 
the ¢table-ness nor the godlet-ness.’ ‘Right,’ answered Plato ; 
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‘for though you have eyes which serve to see the table and 
the goblet, yet the wherewith to see table-ness and goblet- 
ness, i.e. Reason, you have not.’”—What Socrates began is 
thus completed by Plato, who recognizes only the Universal, 
the idea, the good, as the essential. By the exposition of his 
“Tdeas” Plato has revealed the Intellectual-World, which, 
however, is not a “beyond” to Actuality, i.e. in heaven or 
some other place outside of existing reality, but the actual 
world itself. This is also what Leucippus has done: the ideal 
is brought nearer the actuality and not—metaphysically— 
placed behind nature. The essence of the doctrine of ideas 
is accordingly the view, that the True is not the sensuous 
existence, but that the True is that which is self-determined, 
in-and-for-itself universal, and that this alone is existent in 
the world: the intellectual-world is therefore the true, that 
which alone is worth knowing; it is the eternal, and in-and- 
for-itself [potential and actual] divine. Differences are not 
what endures, but what exists only in a state of change; yet 
the Absolute of Plato as that which is in-itself one and self- 
identical, is, at the same time, essentially concrete, inasmuch 
as it is a movement which returns into itself and is eternally 
by itself [i. e. self-contained]. The love for ideas is what 
Plato calls “ enthusiasm.” ° 

The misunderstanding which arises concerning the Plato- 
nic ideas is twofold. The first springs from that kind of 
thought which is formal, and holds that to be the true reality 
which is sensuously represented—what Plato calls mere shad- 
ows. When Plato, namely, speaks of the Universal as the 
Essence, such a habit of thought conceives the Universal only 
in the form of a property, i.e. as a mere thought [an abstrac- 
tion made by and existing] in our understanding; or else it 
conceives that Plato takes this universal as substance, as an 
essence in itself, which in that case falls outside of us [i. e. 
has corporeal existence like the things for which it is substi- 
tuted]. Again, when Plato uses the expression, “Sensuous 
things—like copies—resemble that which is in-and-for-itself,” 
or “the idea is their model and archetype,” these “ideas” 
if not exactly understood as if they were things, yet are 
taken for a sort of transcendental beings which lie somewhere 
outside of us, afar off in an extra-mundane intelligence, and 
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are pictured conceptions, which are kept out of sight like the . 
model of the artist, according to which he fashions a given 
material and moulds it intc shape. Inasmuch, namely, as 
they are removed from this sensuously objective actuality 
which passes for truth, and are separated from the actuality 
of the individual consciousness, it follows that the Ego which 
thinks them, and whose original representations they are, 
must be conceived as outside of consciousness and be repre- 
sented always as something alien to it. 

The second misunderstanding which prevails in respect to 
ideas, is, not that they lie outside of our consciousness, but 
that although they pass for necessary ideals of our reason, 
yet their productions neither have reality now, nor can ever 
reach it. As in the case just considered, where the “Beyond” 
was an extra-mundane conception in which the genera or spe- 
cies were regarded as substances, so in this case our Reason 
is taken as such a “beyond” to Reality. When, however, they 
are taken as the forms of Reality in us, then another misun- 
derstanding arises inasmuch as they are seized as being of an 
esthetic nature [i. e. belong to the sensory]; in this way they 
come to be regarded as “intellectual intuitions,” which must’ 
be seen through immediate vision, and thus belong either to 
the fortunate possessor of genius, or to him who attains to a 
condition of ecstasy and inspiration. Such intellectual intui- 
tions would be only products of imagination or phantasy ; 
but Plato’s Ideas are not such products, nor are such products 
adequate to the knowing of truth. The Ideas are not found 
in immediate consciousness, but they are to be reached only 
in and through scientific cognition: and they are immediate 
intuitions only in so far as they consist of the simple results 
which scientific cognition arrives at by its processes. In other 
words, Immediate intuition is only that phase in the process 
of knowing which seizes the simple result. For this reason, 
one cannot be said to have them (intellectual intuitions), but 
they are produced through the activity of the cognizing mind. 
Enthusiasm is their first irregular production, but scientific 
thought brings them first into a rationally developed shape 
and into the daylight: in it they are likewise real, for they 
are the only being. 

Accordingly, Plato distinguishes, in the first place, science, 
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the knowledge of that which és in truth, from opinion (Re- 
public V., chap. xx1. & xx11.): “Such a thinking as cognizes 
[systematically] we may reasonably call science, but the other 
should be called opinion. The scientific thought relates to 
that which és ; opinion is opposed to it, but in such a manner 
that its content is not nothing—that would be ignorance—but 
it is something opined. Opinion is hence the middle ground 
between ignorance and science, and its content is a mingling 
of being and nought. Sensuous objects, the subject-matter 
of opinion—in short, the individual—only participates in the 
Beautiful, the Good, the Just, i.e. in the Universal ; but it 
participates likewise in the Ugly, the Bad, the Unjust, &c. 
The twofold is likewise half of each. The individual is not 
merely either great or small, light or heavy, i.e. merely one 
of these opposites, but every individual is as well the one as 
the other. Such a mingling of being and non-being is the 
individual which is the object of opinion”;—a mingling in 
which the oppositions have not been dissolved into.the Uni- 
versal. The latter [i. e. the solving the antitheses in the Uni- 
versal] would be the speculative idea of science, while the 
‘ordinary form of our consciousness belongs to “opinion.” 
(6) Before we turn to the consideration of the objective, 
in-itself-existent content of scientific thought, we must first 
consider more in detail, the subjective existence of know- 
ledge in consciousness, as Plato holds it; and secondly, how 
the content as soul is, or is manifested in Representation ; 
and these two sides constitute the relation of scientific know- 
ledge, as the Universal, to the individual consciousness. 


Reminiscence. 


(a) The source of our knowledge of the Divine is the same 
that we mentioned before when speaking of Socrates. The 
Mind of man contains the very essence [i. e. self-existence] in 
itself, and in order to acquire a knowledge of the divine, one 
must develop it in himself and bring it to consciousness. 
While, however, with the Socratic school this discussion con- 
cerning the immanence of science in the Mind of man [i.e. its 
self-origination] occurs in the form of the question, whether 
virtue can be taught; and with the sophist Protagoras takes 
the form of the question, whether sensation is the true—(a 
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question which touches closely the content of science as well 
as the distinction of it from opinion): while these views had 
been advanced before him, Plato went further, and held that 
the culture for this scientific cognition is not a learning as 
such, but that what we seem to learn is nothing else than 
REMINISCENCE. To this subject Plato frequently alludes, but 
he treats it most at length in the “Meno”; in which place he 
asserts that there can be nothing really learned, but that learn- 
ing is rather only a process of recalling that which we possess 
already, and that the effort which consciousness makes to 
learn anything is only the excitant to recollection. Plato 
thus gives a speculative meaning to that question in so far as 
it relates to the nature of scientific cognition, and not to the 
empirical view of the process of acquiring knowledge. To 
learn—namely, according to the ordinary notion of it—ex- 
presses the taking up of a foreign somewhat into the think- 
ing consciousness: a kind of mechanical combination and 
filling up of an empty space with things which are them- 
selves of a foreign nature and indifferent to the space which 
they fill. Such an external state of relation toward that which 
has come into it—a relation in which the soul appears as 
tabula rasa—belongs to that style of thinking which makes 
out the growth of a living being to be a mere addition of par- 
ticles, and is something dead, and unfitting for the nature of 
Mind, which is subjectivity, unity, being which is by-itself, 
and eternal in its nature. Plato, however, conceives the true 
nature of consciousness (in the doctrine of Reminiscence), 
spirit to be—in which there already exists that which is its 
object; in other words, spirit is that Being which is for-itsel/. 
This doctrine contains the comprehension [or exhaustive defi- 
nition] of the true universal in its movement; the genus, 
which is in itself its own becoming [or self-generating] since 
itis already in itself [potentially] what it is to become subse- 
quently for-itself;—a movement in which it does not proceed 
beyond itself [but moves in acircle]. This absolute GENUS 
is spirit, whose movement is only the constant return into 
itself; so that nothing is for it which is not in it itself: to 
learn, according to this, is this movement in which no foreign 
somewhat is added to it, but instead thereof ifs own essence 
becomes for it, i. e. it comes to consciousness of itself. That 
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which is not yet learned is the soul, the consciousness repre- 
sented as natural being. That which excites mind to science 
is this appearance (and the confusion caused by it), that the 
essence of spirit exists as its other, as its negative: a form of 
appearance [its own appearance as other to itself] which con- 
_tradicts its essence ; for mind [spirit] has, or is, the internal 
certitude that it is all reality. Since it cancels this appear- 
ance of the other being [of being objective to itself], it com- 
prehends the objective, i. e. arrives at a consciousness of itself, 
and by so doing reaches science. Images (representations) 
of individual, temporal, transitory things come, of course, 
from without; but such is not the case with universal 
thoughts which, as the True, have their root in the Mind and 
belong to its nature; through this [universal thought], then, 
is all external authority rendered superfluous. 

Recollection [Ger. Hrinnerung], in one sense, is an unfitting 
expression: namely, in this, that it signifies the reproduction 
of a representation which one has had already at another 
time. But recollection | Hrinnerung — internalizing] has also 
another sense which its etymology gives it, namely, that of 
[Re-collecting] going into itself: this is the deep meaning of 
the word [it is scarcely found in English]. In this sense, it can 
certainly be said that the cognition of the Universal is nothing 
but a going-into-onesself: that which shows itself at first in 
an external form [i.e. is sensuously perceived], and is deter- 
mined as a manifold, is converted by us into something inter- 
nal, a universal, through the act by which we go into ourselves 
and recall to mind what is in the depths of our soul. With 
Plato however, it is not to be denied, the expression “ recol- 
lection” has chiefly the empirical sense first named. This 
happens because Plato states the true comprehension (that 
consciousness is in itself the content of knowing), partly, in 
' the form of representation [i. e. through symbols] and mythi- 
cally ; so that just here the already mentioned mingling of 
representation and of comprehension enters. In “Meno” 
Socrates undertakes to show, by questioning a slave who had 
had no instruction, that learning is a recollection. Socra- 
tes asks him questions and lets him answer according to 
his own opinion, without teaching him anything, or assert- 
ing anything to be true; and brings him through this finally 
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to the expression of a geometrical proposition of the ratio of 
the diameter [diagonal] of a square to its side. The slave 
draws out of himself the science, so that it seems as if he only 
recollected what he already knew but had forgotten. When 
Plato calls this procedure of drawing out science from con- 
sciousness a recollection, it involves the assumption that it 
already has been once actually in the consciousness: i.e. that 
the individual consciousness has not only in itself [potential- 
ly], according to its essence, the content of knowing, but also 
has already been in possession of it as this individual con- 
sciousness, and not in general. But this element of individu- 
ality belongs only to the stage of representation ; and recol- 
lection is not thought [technically speaking], for Recollection 
has its function in man as a sensuous individual, and not as 
being Universal. The nature of the production of science is 
on this account here mixed up with what is individual, 
i.e. With representation; and cognition here enters in the 
form of sowl, as the form of the in-itself [potentially] exist- 
ing essence, the one, since the soul is only a moment [an 
element] of spirit. Inasmuch as Plato here passes over into 
the loose style of thinking (i.e. with images), whose content 
has no longer the pure signification of the Universal but only 
of the individual, he gives to its further development a myth- 
ical shape. He imagines that being-in-itself of spirit in the 
form of a pre-existence in time, as though the True had ex- 
isted for us at some former time. But at the same time it is 
to be remarked that he gives this not as a philosophical doc- 
trine but in the shape of a tradition (saga) which he has 
received from priests and priestesses who are well-informed 
(“posted up”] in divine things. Similar things are narrated 
by Pindar and other divine men. According to these tradi- 
tions, the soul of man is immortal, and that which one calls 
death ceases to be, but the soul comes [after it] again into 
existence, and in nowise perishes: “If now the soul is immor- 
tal and frequently reappears” (metempsychosis), “and has 
seen all—that which is in Hades” (in unconsciousness) “just 
as well as that which is here—then there is no such thing as 
learning; it is only a recalling of that which has been seen 
elsewhere.” This allusion to the Hgyptian doctrine, though 
itis only a sensuous determinateness, is seized upon by the 
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historians of philosophy, who tell us that “Plato has affirmed 
that,” &c.; but Plato has not “affirmed” these things; it does 
not belong at all to philosophy, and above all not to his own 
philosophy; nor is that which we shall find afterwards con- 
cerning God to be considered his philosophy. 

(6) In other dialogues this mythuws is further and more 
splendidly developed; he alleges, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term “recollection,” that the mind of man has seen at 
a former time that which develops in it its consciousness of 
the true and in-itself-existent. It is however, in this connec- 
tion, Plato’s chief endeavor to show by this doctrine of remi- 
niscence that Spirit, Soul, Thinking in-and-for-itself, is free; 
and this has with the ancients, and especially in the Platonic 
style of representing it, an immediate connection with that 
which we call the Immortality of the Soul. 

(aa) In Pheedrus, Plato speaks of it where he attempts to 
show that Love (#7os) is a divine mania given to.us for the 
greatest happiness. This is an enthusiasm which is a mighty, 
all-prevailing impulse toward the Idea: but it is no enthu- 
siasm of the breast or of feeling, no intuition, but a con- 
sciousness and knowledge of the Ideal. Plato says he must 
explain the nature of the divine and human soul in order to 
explain Eros [Pheedrus, 51]: “The first [position] is that the 
soul isimmortal. For that which moves itself is immortal and 
unchangeable ; but whatever has its movement from another 
is changeable. Whatever moves itself is [a prime mover 
or] Principle; for it has its origin and beginning in itself and 
from no other: and just as little can it cease to move itself; 
for only that ceases which has its movement from another.” 
Plato develops thus at first the simple comprehension of the 
soul as the self-moving, which [the soul] is in so far a moment 
{subordinate element] of spirit; but the real life of spirit in- 
and-for-itself is the consciousness of the absoluteness and 
freedom of the EGo itself. If we [moderns] speak of the im- 
mortality of the soul, we generally represent it as a physical 
thing which has properties: and while these may be changed, 
it [the soul] is so constituted as to be independent of them 
and not subject to change. Among these properties of the 
soul, which in that case are represented as independent of the 
thing [i.e. the soul], there is found that of thinking; and the 
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thinking activity is here determined as though it were a 
thing, and as though it could perish and cease to be. In 
this question, therefore, it is the interest of the doctrine 
presented in this style to represent the soul as an unchange- 
able thing that can subsist without having fancy, thought, 
&e. With Plato, on the contrary, the immortality of the 
soul depends immediately upon the fact that the soul itself 
is the thinking activity; so that thought is not a property 
of the soul, but its substance. It is with the attributes of 
the soul just as it is with those of a body; gravity is not a 
quality of a body, but its substance: just as the body would 
no longer exist if gravity [i.e. all attraction—cohesion and its 
other forms] were removed, so the soul would not any longer 
exist if the thinking activity were taken away. Thinking 
is the activity of the Universal; it, however, is not an ab- 
straction, but that which is reflected into itself, that which 
posits itself identical with itself, a process which takes place 
in all representations [i.e. in representing I am conscious 
that the image or picture in my mind is my own production]; 
while the thinking activity is unchangeable and remains 
self-contained throughout all change, the-soul itself is that 
which preserves its identity while in another: e. g. in sensuous 
intuition it is involved with another, with external material, 
and yet it preserves its self-identity at the same time. Im- 
mortality has, therefore, with Plato not the interest which it 
has with us in a religious aspect; it is rather connected by 
Plato with the nature of thinking, i.e. with its internal free- 
dom; and thus it is united to that doctrine which lies at the 
basis of that which is the chief characteristic of the Platonic 
philosophy, to wit: this supersensuous foundation which 
Plato has established ; with Plato, therefore, the immortality 
of the soul is also of the greatest importance. 


The Lapse of the Soul. 


[Pheedrus, 53-55:] “The exposition of the soul,” he con- 
tinues, “is a long and divine investigation; but a similitude 
thereof may easily be given in a human mode.” Here follows 
the allegory, which is, however, somewhat motley and incon- 
sistent. He says: “The soul is likened unto the united power 
of a chariot and driver.” This image [unfamiliar to our time] 
17 
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does not speak to us. “The horses,” (the impulse) “and the 
charioteers of the gods are good and from a good source. Our 
charioteer guides the reins; but only one of the [our] horses is 
beautiful and good and of such origin, the other is the oppo- 
site and of opposite pedigree. On this account the guiding 
is difficult and troublesome. How the terms mortal and im- 
mortal apply to this being we must attempt to explain. 
Every soul is anxious about that which is inanimate, and 
wanders through the whole heavens passing from one idea 
into another. If it is perfect and winged, it soars aloft,” i.e. 
has sublime thoughts, “and regulates the entire world. When, 
however, its wings sink, the soul impels itself around till it 
meets with something solid; it then assumes an earthly body 
which it moves through its own power; and the whole is 
‘called an animal, it being a soul and a body joined together, 
and has the appellation of mortal.” The one is thus the soul 
‘as a thinking activity, that which is in-and-for-itself; the 
other is the combination of it with matter. This transi- 
tion from thinking to corporeal nature is very difficult, and 
for the ancients too difficult to comprehend; we shall see 
more concerning it when we come to treat of Aristotle., 
From what has been said one can see the ground of the view 
which generally prevails concerning the Platonic philoso- 
pheme, that the soul has existed for itself before this life, and 
from thence has lapsed into matter, united itself with it and 
thereby polluted itself with it, and that its destination is 
to abandon matter again. The connection of the two sides 
which arise in the process by which the spiritual realizes it- 
self from and out of itself is a point that is not discussed in 
all its depth by the ancients; they have two abstractions, 
soul and matter, and the connection is expressed only in the 
form of the LAPsE of the soul. 

“But the immortal,” continues Plato“—if we do not express 
it according to scientific thought, but picture it in conformity 
with the style of representation, which does not discern nor 
adequately comprehend God,—the immortal life of God is 
that in which he possesses a body and a soul, but which are 
united through their essential nature,” i.e. made one not in 
an external manner, but in and for themselves. Soul and body 
are two abstractions, life is the unity of both; and since God’s 
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nature is defined for the representation [i.e. expressed sym- 
bolically] as that whose soul and body are indivisibly in one, 
he is therefore Reason, whose form and content are insepara- 
bly one. This is a great definition of God, a great idea which 
indeed, for that matter, is no other than the definition of mod- 
ern times: the identity of subjectivity and objectivity, the 
inseparableness of the ideal and real,—i.e. of the soul and 
the body. The mortal, the finite, is on the contrary deter- 
mined by Plato correctly as that whose existence is not abso- 
lutely adequate to the idea, or, in other words, to the form of 
subjectivity. 

Plato now describes further how it comes to pass in the life 
of the divine essence, what spectacle the soul has before it, 
and how the loss of its wings happens: “The chariots of the 
gods travel along in ranks, which the leader Jupiter conducts, 
driving his winged chariot. The host of other gods and god- 
desses, arranged in eleven divisions, follow him; and each per- 
forming his part, they act the most magnificent and blessed 
spectacles. The substance, devoid of color, shape, and feel- 
ing, allows thought alone, that which guides the soul, to be 
its spectator: and thus there arises for it true science. [See 
Kapila, LIX. to LXVL., p. 228, vol. II. Jour. Sp. Phil.] Thus 
it sees that which IS, and lives in the contemplation of the 
True since it follows the circle (of ideas) which returns into 
itself. In this circle” (of gods) “it beholds Justice, Temper- 
ance, and Science, not [as qualities] of that which we call 
‘things,’ but as existing in truth in-and-for-itself.” This is 
now expressed after the manner of an occurrence or event. 
When the soul comes back from this exhibition [spectacle], 
the charioteer takes his horses to the manger, feeds them with 
ambrosia, and waters them with nectar. This is the life of 
the gods. But other souls, fallen into tumult through failure 
on the part of the charioteer or of the horses, issue with bro- 
ken wings from that celestial region, cease to see the truth 
{i.e. mistake appearance for real being], nourish themselves 
with the food of Opinion, and fall upon the earth; according 
to its experience—the fact of.its having seen more or less— 
it comes to a higher or lower station here. In this condition, 
it still has a recollection of that which it saw; and if it spies 
anything beautiful, just, &c., it is beside itself with enthusi-_ 
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asm. The wings again gain power; and the soul, especially 
of the philosopher, remembers its former condition in which 
it saw not merely something beautiful, something just, k&c., 
but Beauty and Justice themselves.” Since the life of gods 
is possible for the soul, when in the presence of the indi- 
vidual Beautiful, it is reminded of the Universal, it follows 
that there exists in the soul (just as in such existence in-and- 
for-itself) the idea of the Beautiful, Good, Just, as of existen- 
ces in-and-for-themselves and which are in-and-for-themselves 
Universal. This constitutes the general basis of the Platonic 
theory. When Plato speaks of science as reminiscence, he 
intends to have this taken only in a symbolical or allegorical 
sense. He does not take this in the sense that certain theo- 
logians have done, who seriously debated the question whether 
the soul had pre-existed before its birth, and if so, where. It 
cannot be shown that Plato believed this, and he never spoke 
of it in the.sense that the theologians discuss it; just as little 
evidence is there that he thought this life to be a lapse from 
a perfect condition, or an incarceration, &c. But that which 
Plato expresses as truth is this: that Consciousness is, in its 
form as Reason, the divine essence and life; that man looks 
upon it in pure thinking and cognizes it, and this cognition 
itself is this celestial abode and activity. 

(6b) More distinctly, cognition makes its appearance in its 
form as soul in the passage where Plato in the Phedon has 
unfolded these notions of the immortality of the soul. 
What in the Pheedrus is stated as a myth, and clearly distin- 
guished from a scientific statement of the truth, is not thus 
carefully discriminated in the Pheedon, that famed dialogue 
in which Plato makes Socrates speak of the immortality of the 
soul. That Plato connects this investigation with the his- 
tory of the death of Socrates, has seemed worthy of admira- 
tion in all ages: There seems nothing more fitting than to 
place the argument in favor of immortality in the mouth of 
him who is on the point of departure from this life, and to 
animate that conviction through this scene, as well as such a 
death reciprocally through the conviction. It is at the same 
time to be remarked that what is fitting under the circun- 
stances would seem to be this: that it becomes a dying per- 
son first to busy himself with his own fate instead of the 
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Universal—with this certitude of himself as a particular being 
instead of with truth. We therefore meet here with the least 
degree of separation between the forms of representation and 
of the comprehension ; but in this exposition the form of rep- 
resentation is far removed from descending to the crude view 
which conceives the soul as a thing, and, in the style of speak- 
ing of a thing, asks after its duration or its subsistence. We 
find Socrates affirming that the body and what appertains to 
body is a hindrance to the striving after wisdom and to the 
exclusive pursuit of philosophy, for the reason that sensuous 
intuition shows nothing pure as it is in itself, and that what 
is true is to be known only through removal of the soul from 
what is corporeal. For Justice, Beauty, and the like generic 
entities, are alone what truly exists, that to which all change 
and death is foreign; and it is not through the body, but 
through soul alone, that are contemplated. (Phedo 
23-38.) 

In this esintion we see the essence of the soul considered 
not as if it were a “thing,” but as the Universal: still more 
is this the case in the following passages, through which 
Plato proves immortality. One of the principal thoughts in 
this proof is the one already considered, that the soul has 
already existed before this life, because learning is only 
reminiscence (Pheedo 49-57); which involves that the soul is 
already in itself [i. e. potentially] what it will become for 
itself. One ought not, in this connection, to have recourse to 
the wretched theory of “innate ideas”: an expression which 
implies a natural being of ideas, as though the thoughts were 
already in some measure fixed, and had a natural being that 
did not originate through the activity of spirit. But Plato 
lays most stress on this argument for immortality: the com- 
posite is subject to dissolution and decay ; the simple, on the 
contrary, can be in nomanner dissolved and destroyed; what, 
however, is always like itself, and the same, is simple. This 
simple—the Beautiful and Good, the self-identical, is incapa- 
ble of any change; while, on the contrary, those in-whom 
these universals exist—men, things, &c.—are changeable, and 
perceptible by the senses; but the former is supersensuous. 
The soul on this account, which exists as a thinking being, 
and associates with simple essences as with its kindred, must 
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on this account be held for asimple nature. Here, then, it is 
clear again that Plato takes simplicity not as simplicity of a 
thing, e.g. not as the simplicity of a chemical element which 
can be shown as incapable of further analysis; such simple 
being as this would be only the empty abstract identity or 
universality, the simple as a being [or thing]. 

Finally, however, [in the dialogue referred to—the Pheedo] 
the Universal actually makes its appearance in the shape of 
a thing; this occurs where Plato makes Simmias assert in 
this respect: a harmony that we hear is nothing else than a 
universal, a simple which is a unity of different things; this 
harmony, however, is connected with a sensuous thing, and 
vanishes with it just as the music of the lyre perishes with 
with the destruction of the lyre. In answer to this, Plato 
makes Socrates show that the soul is not a harmony of this 
kind; for this sensuous harmony originates after the things 
exist and as a result of the same, but the harmony of the soul 
is in-and-for-itself before all sensuous being. The sensuous 
harmony has, moreover, different degrees of pitch, while the 
harmony of the soul has no quantitative distinctions what- 
ever. From this it is clear that Plato holds the essence of the 
soul to be quite universal, and posits its true being not in its 
sensuous individuality; accordingly also the immortality of 
the soul cannot be taken by him in the sense in which we 
take it, namely, as that of an individual thing. When now, 
furthermore, the myth comes to treat of the residence of the 
soul after death in another more splendid and glorious earth, 
we may readily understand what to make of it. 


Education. 


(c) As regards the education and culture of the soul, it is 
connected with the theory just considered. But one must not 
think the idealism of Plato to be a subjective idealism, ora 
spurious idealism like that which has become prevalent in 
modern times, which holds the doctrine that one learns noth- 
ing at all from without, and is not in any way externally 
determined, but generates all its representations from itself 
as subject. Idealism is frequently defined as the doctrine 
which represents the individual as creating in himself all his 
ideas, even the most immediate ones, by his own activity. 
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This is, however, an unhistorical, quite false notion; in the 
sense that this crude theory defines idealism, there are no 
idealists, at least among philosophers [nor outside a lunatic 
asylum], and certainly the Platonic idealism is very far re- 
moved from it. In the seventh book of his Republic, Plato 
speaks—in connection with that which I have already cited 
[the allegory of the cave]—especially of the manner in which 
this learning—through which the universal, previously impli- 
cit in spirit, is developed out of it—is’ accomplished: “ We 
must hold this view respecting science and the process of 
learning, that they are not so constituted as some have given 
out” (he means thereby the Sophists) ‘who speak of culture 
as though knowing is not contained in the soul, but as if one 
had to introduce science into the soul in the same manner 
that seeing is placed in blind eyes.” This notion, that know- 
ing comes entirely from without, is found in modern times 
with very abstract, crude, empirical philosophers, such, e. g., 
as have asserted that all that man knows of the divine comes — 
in through education and habit, and hence that spirit is only 
a quite undetermined possibility of knowledge. The extreme 
phase of this view is the doctrine of revelation, in which all 
is given from without. In the Protestant Religion this crude 
view does not occur in its abstract form; in it [i.e. Protest- 
antism] the “testimony of the spirit” is considered as belong- 
ing essentially to faith ; in other words, it is essential that the 
individual subjective spirit (in-and-for-itself) shall contain and 
posit the internal sense of the dogma which is given to it by 
external authority. Hence Plato speaks against that: view, 
and remarks in relation to the above allegoric myth: “Reason 
teaches that in each man there dwells, as an immanent faculty 
ofhis soul, the organ with which he learns; namely, as if the 
eye could not turn from darkness to light unless the whole body 
moved with it; in this manner one must be turned away with 
the whole soul from the transient occurrences surrounding 
him” (the contingent sensations and representations) towards 
the [truly] existent till he is capable of enduring the contem- 
plation of the highest clearness of existence. This existent, 
however, we term the good. Its art would be the art of in- 
struction how to turn the soul round so as to contemplate 
existence; and indeed in what manner to turn it around in 
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the easiest and most effective way, not for the sake of im- 
planting the sight in him, because he has it already, but is 
not properly turned towards it, and does not see the object 
which he should see. The other virtues of the soul stand 
more nearly related to the body; they are not previously 
contained in the soul, but come into it by degrees through 
exercise and custom. The thinking activity, on the contrary, 
as possessing a divine nature, never loses its power, but be- 
comes good or evil through the mode in which it is turned 
toward existence or its opposite. This is a close statement 
of the relation which Plato establishes between the internal 
and external. With us [moderns] such views as make spirit 
the source of the determinations of the good, &c., are much 
more current. Plato, however, was engaged in the task of 
fixing these doctrines for the first time. 


Four Grades of Knowing. 


c. Since Plato places the truth in that alone which is pro- 
duced through thought, while the source of knowledge is at the 
same time manifold (feeling, sensation, &c.) it becomes neces- 
sary for us to mention the different kinds of knowing as classi- 
fied by him. The view that truth is given through the sensu- 
ous Consciousness which has for content the well known [i.e. 
familiar objects] from which we begin [our knowledge], is 
'a view which Plato opposes everywhere as the doctrine 
of the Sophists. [Hegel unfolds this fully in treating of 
Protagoras.] Feeling itself is easily persuaded that it con- 
tains all truth, as, e.g., that Platonic “mania for the Beau- 
tiful” contains the True in the form of feeling; this is, how- 
ever, not the true form of the True, for the reason that feeling 
is a wholly subjective phase of consciousness. Feeling, as 
such, is exactly the form in which one makes caprice a de- 
termination [i.e. a characteristic] of the True, for in feeling 
there is no true content fixed [i.e. the object of the feeling 
cannot be given through feeling, but must always be given 
by the intelligence], for in that [i.e. feeling] any content may 
have place. Moreover [according to this view], the highest 
content must be in feeling; to have in the memory, or in the 
understanding, i is for us quite other than to have in the heart, 
in the feeling, i.e. in our innermost subjectivity, in our Ego; 
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and in so far as the content is in the heart, we say it is in the 
true place, because it is then quite identical with our special 
individuality. The misunderstanding lies in this: a content 
is not true for the very reason that it is in owr feeling. It is, 
therefore, the great doctrine of Plato that the content is sup- 
plied only through thought; for it [the content] is the univer- 
sal, which can be apprehended only through the activity of 
thinking. This universal content, Plato has defined in a pre- 
cise manner as Idea. 

At the end of the sixth book of the Republic, Plato gives 
the distinction between the sensuous and intellectual in our 
knowing with more detail: he again sets up two phases of 
consciousness in each province [i.e. making four grades of 
thinking in all]: “In the sensuous [the visible world], one 
division is the external phenomena, as for example shadows, 
images in water, as well as reflections in dense, smooth, shin- 
ing bodies, and the like. The second kind comprehends those 
similar to the former: animals, plants (concrete life),”’ and 
everything of an artificial nature. In the intelligible there 
is also a two-fold content: The soul uses those sensuous 
images which we have just classified, and is necessitated to 
proceed from hypotheses which point not towards the prin- 
ciple but towards the result. Reflection, which is not by 

‘itself sensuous but belongs to the thinking activity, mixes in 
thought with the objects of sensuous consciousness, but its 
object is not yet a pure intelligible. “The other species” [of 
the intelligible] (that which is thought in the soul itself) “is 
that in which the soul, setting out from an hypothesis, makes 
its way through the idea itself to an unhypothetical princi- 
ple without the aid of those images which we use in the for- 
mer instance. The form of thinking which deals with geom- 
etry, arithmetic, and the like sciences, presupposes straight 
lines and curved lines, figures, three kinds of angles, and the 
like. And while they proceed from such presuppositions 
{“hypotheses”] they believe that they are in nowise bound to 
give any further reason for them—any more than of other 
well known affairs. Furthermore you know that they make 
use of visible figures, and speak of them, although they do 
not really mean these figures, but rather those [general] prin- 
ciples of which they are mere visible copies, since they intend 
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to make their demonstration apply to the square and its 
diagonal in general” (the universal one), “and not merely to 
that” (sensuous) “one which they draw as a diagram; and so 
it is, too, with other things.” This is the place where science, 
as such, begins according to Plato, inasmuch as it has no more 
to do with the sensuous as such; this, however, is not yet the 
true science, which treats of the spiritual Universal, for itself, 
but it is rather the deductive, argumentative [ratiocinative] 
cognition which forms itself general laws and definite species 
from the sensuous. “Those figures which they draw and de- 
scribe, among which are shadows and images in water, they 
use only as images and seek to see their original, which one 
can never see except with the intellect.—Truly spoken !—This, 
then, is what I have above indicated as that species of thought 
in whose investigation the soul is obliged to use presupposi- 
tions [hypotheses], for the reason that it does not rise to prin- 
ciples, inasmuch as it cannot transcend those presuppositions, 
but employs these subordinate images as pictures which are 
made perfectly like those originals, and are by this fact com- 
pletely defined.—I understand that you speak of that which 
takes place in geometry and other like sciences.—Learn now 
to know the other division of the intelligible which attaches 
to Reason itself inasmuch as it makes use of hypotheses, 
through the dialectic, not as principles, but as hypotheses 
ought to be used—as preliminary steps and starting-points ; 
with this they attain to that which has no presuppositions 
[the unhypothetical], the principle of All,” which is in-and- 
for-itself; “it seizes an object; and, again seizing what was 
involved in the former [i. e. its presuppositions], ascends to a 
new result, and all the while it uses for that purpose no sen- 
suous element at all, but only ideas themselves, and thus 
through them alone it arrives at ideas [i. e. the most compre- 
hensive ones] in the end.” To master the science of this is 
the interest and business of Philosophy ; this field is explored 
by the pure thought in-and-for-itself, which is active only in 
such pure thoughts.—“I understand it, but not yet quite 
clearly. You seem to me to wish to assert that what is con- 
sidered through the science of the dialectic [movement] of 
existence and thought, is clearer than what is considered in 
those so-called sciences whose principles are hypothetical, 
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and that those who consider them are obliged to do so with 
the intellect and not with the senses. Since, however, in such 
processes they do not ascend to an absolute principle, but 
speculate with hypotheses, they seem not to possess thought 
itself [i.e. pure thought] in considering these objects, though 
they are like thoughts with a principle [at their basis]. You 
seem with reason to name the course of procedure employed 
in geometry and the kindred sciences, understanding [Greek 
= dianoia]; and to define it in such a manner that it is found 
between pure Reason [JVous] and the” (sensuous) “represen- 
tation [doxa].— You have correctly understood me. Corre- 
sponding to these four distinctions I will name the four affec- 
tions or faculties of the soul: the comprehending thinking 
[Woesis] is the highest; the understanding is the second; the 
third is called faith” [pistis], a knowledge appertaining to 
animals and plants, for the reason that they are vital, homo- 
‘geneous, identical with us—the true sensuous representation ; 
“and the last the pictured conceptions (mental images) [Hika- 
sia],” i.e. opinion. Arrange them according to the degree of 
clearness [comprehensiveness] that each stage has, or [which 


is the same thing] according to the degree of truth there is in 
it.” This is the distinction which lies at the basis of the 
teachings of Plato, and it is what he has been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing to light. 


Three Divisions of Philosophy. 


_ If we now proceed from cognition [in general] to its more 

definite content into which the idea specializes itself and 
thereby organizes itself into a scientific system: with Plato 
[for the first time in the history of philosophy] this content. 
begins to fall asunder into three divisions, which we distin- 
guish as Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philoso- 
phy of Spirit. The logic was called by the ancients Dialectic, 
and its addition to philosophy is expressly ascribed to Plato 
by the ancient historians of philosophy. This is not a dia- 
lectic such as was used by the Sophists,—which was used to 
bring ideas into confusion generally ; but this first branch of 
the Platonic philosophy is the dialectic which is active in 
pure thoughts, the movement of the speculative logic with 
which several of the dialogues, e.g. the Parmenides, is en- 
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gaged. The second division is a kind of Nature-Philosophy 
whose fundamental principles are to be found chiefly in the 
Timeus. The third is the Philosophy of Spirit, a system of 
Ethics, and above all his expositions of a perfect State in the 
Republic. To the Timzeus and the Republic should be added 
the Critias, which we cannot now make much use of, since 
there is only a fragment left of it. These three dialogues Plato 
gives as the continuation of one connected discourse. With 
the Timeeus the Critias is so coérdinated that while the Timeus 
treats of the speculative origin of man and nature, the Critias 
exhibits the ideal history of human culture, a philosophical 
history of the human race illustrated by the history of the 
ancient Athenians as it was preserved by the Hgyptians; of 
this, however, only the commencement has come down to us. 
To the Republic and the Timeus is still to be added the Par- 
menides, and these three make a complete exposition of the 
Platonic philosophy in each of its three divisions. We will © 
now proceed to consider in detail these three divisions. [To 
be concluded in the next number. ] 


GOETHE’S SOCIAL ROMANCES. 


REVIEW OF THEIR COMPOSITION. 


Translated from the German of Carl Rosenkranz by D, J. SNIDER. 


The composition of the three romances which we have just 
considered according to their ideal signification, is wholly 
different. In the Apprenticeship it changes progressively. 
At first, the exposition is not at all rapid. From the ordi- 
nary tone of narration, it passes with the exhibition of the 
mode of living of strolling actors, into a dramatic activity. 
With the society of the noblemen, the style is pervaded by 
a fine flavor of irony. In the confessions of a fair saint, we 
admire the untainted, yet still highly cultivated naiveté with 
which the innermost struggles of a noble soul are laid open 
to us. Her contemplative tranquillity disperses the actors’ 
bustle, and the frivolities attending it, by unfolding to us the 
duodrama of a soul struggling with God. After this begins 
the elegiac tragical vein, in the scenes that describe the death 
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of Mariana, the fading away of Mignon, the history of Au- 
gustino and Sperata, the mournful obsequies of Mignon, and 
the transition of Wilhelm to Natalia. Mignon’s funeral with 
its magnificent choruses, and the dignity of the decoration, 
heightens the impression to sublimity.— Wholly different is 
the inner antithesis of the Apprenticeship, the Elective Affini- 
ties. The latter, which introduces us into the hidden workshop 
of pragmatism, with which the character creates its own fate, 
has nothing in common with the Apprenticeship, whose tone 
is comfortable, yielding, and only gradually concentrates it- 
self. The individuals who enter the scene of action are all 
essentially complete. The genesis of their determination lies 
beyond the story, and only Ottilia’s development is an ex- 
ception, because she is the pillar of the edifice. But because 
in her the firmness of natural character rules with simple 
power, such unsteadiness as: is the case with Wilhelm is out 
of the question. Her growth is a gentle gradation, which is 
suddenly interrupted, only to be dissolved in a blessed trans- 
figuration. The style of the Elective Affinities is polished, 
and has a peculiar tranquillity, which has invidiously been 
called diplomatic. But this transparent, simple style is artis- 
tically necessary, because it is the golden circle that encloses 
angry fate, which under the most comfortable external cir- 
cumstances destroys the most refined people. The effect 
of this seeming opposition explains how such fantastic irre- 
pressible natures as Bettina have received such an impression 
from this romance, as if they suddenly found themselves in a 
close ravine, in whose crushing narrowness dismal trees, 
thorns and thistles, fill the mind with the desolation of de- 
spair. That the composition of the Elective Affinities is in the 
form of a novel has often been remarked. The reason lies 
in the abstraction with which all persons and circumstances 
are aiming at the generation of the one fatal product. Even 
after the catastrophe, Goethe causes the outward appearance 
of life at the castle to progress in the accustomed order, just 
as if nothing had happened, while really below the exterior 
everything trembles to the fall, and passion has thrust the 
dagger into the heart of man. Thus they resemble wax fig- 
ures, who, with the appearance of the most vigorous life, still 

stare at us as if without soul. The persons who have lost 
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love and life wander about only as shadows. If we recollect 
that Goethe had to describe the most delicate and at the same 
time the most terrible discordances and errors of the feelings, 
we comprehend the brevity, yes, even the poverty of style, 
for this reason, that he with chaste spirit wished to subor- 
dinate the sensual element. Let us ask ourselves, whether a 
genius of a lower order than Goethe’s would not be inclined 
to describe the scene in which the captain carries Charlotte 
from the skiff to the shore, or furthermore the scene of the 
unhappy moral double-adultery in the strange night-twilight, 
in the most glowing, sensual colors; or whether one of the 
modern French novelists would not have made a whole pi- 
quant volume of it? : 

From the internally scorching sultriness of the Elective Af- 
finities, we step with the Journeymanship into the world, which 
has the power to dissolve the fate of the individual by change 
and activity, by resignation and travel. One must have the 
courage again to alienate himself from his own fatality. The 
Journeymanship is in its composition truly epic. The infini- 
tude of the world-bustle is unfolded to us. The scene of ac- 
tion changes continually. The mountain rises aloft; the plain 
extends in the distance; the garden invites us into its green 
arches; the lake reflects its crystal surface; hospitable villas, 
inns, manufactories, festive halls, receive us. Person after per- 
son is introduced into the story. One fatality is developed out 
of another. The most distant elements move together, the most 
united separate. That the poet with modesty calls himself the 
editor of reports that have been sent to him, that he breaks off 
and then takes up the thread again, forces upon us the feel- 
ing of the immeasurableness of the life of man. And still 
this wealth of contrasts and complications would leave be- 
hind the impression of a mosaic aggregate, if this thought 
did not pervade all the details, namely: that the reconcili- 
ation with fate can be brought about either through resigna- 
tion or activity; or rather, as the one does not exclude the 
other, through both causing us to forget ourselves. Herrnhut 
and America, the author teaches us, are everywhere, if we 
only choose to seek them. The Journeymanship unites the 
pedagogic movement of the Apprenticeship with the novelis- 
tic one of the Elective Affinities. The novels in the Journey- 
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manship are usually spoken of as if they were unimportant, 
and as if Goethe had used Wilhelm’s story only asan envelop 
to infold these narrations. To me this seems unjust. The nov- 
els in the J ourneymanship are master-pieces, especially that 
one which is usually called the most prosaic, the man of 
fifty. Had Goethe intended to picture therein only the despi- 
cable vanity of an old fop, who with the aid of the arts of the 
toilet wished to keep up a fresh, youthful appearance, such 
accusation would be just. This novel is usually looked at in 
this light. But the real content of it is the collision between 
father and son, who both love the same Hilaria, and, discov- 
ering this, are thrown into the most tragical situations, so 
that the son, rescuing himself from the passion for the young, 
coquettish widow—from insanity and death—appears to him- 
self as a miracle, lost, and wandering between heaven and 
hell. Macaria interferes in this story as the higher ethical me- 
diator. We have in this an example of her activity. All the 
novels end in resignation or travel, in which respect the novel 
of the child and the lion, which Goethe simply calls the No- 
velle, might well be added to those of the Journeymanship. 
The pedagogic system and Wilhelm’s story are related symmet- 
rically to the cycle of novels. Inthe Apprenticeship the spirit 
of culture is accumulated in the ideal Natalia; in the Elective 
Affinities, the demon of fate in the angelic Ottilia; in the Jour- 
neymanship, the secret power of the world-conquering soul 
in the spiritual Macaria. This dignified, elderly, sickly lady, 
who is continually chained to her easy-chair, is the ethical, 
prophetical spirit of her whole family, whom all approach 
with reverence and unconditioned confidence, and whose de- 
cisions are considered as final. Macaria has the diseased 
fancy that in herself lives the life of our solar system 
in a peculiar manner. The confused astrology of the seer- 
ess of Prevorst is probably a product of Goethe’s poesy. 
What did Goethe intend with this figure which truly borders 
upon the allegoric? Shall we consider-her simply as an odd- 
ity, as adidactic whim? I think not; for could we not conjec- 
ture that, ‘through her, he intended to illustrate the connec- 
tion between the earth and the universe? The Earth hasa 
life of her own, but only in a reciprocal relation to all the 
The light that shines into our room 
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is undoubtedly light of the sun. Therefore we find ourselves, 
while in this light, also in the sun, in so far as the peculiar 
excitation of the eye which we call seeing has its causality in 
the sun, and takes its origin many millions of miles distant 
from us. Or, on the other hand, how quiet everything seems 
here! The chests, the tables, the stove, we ourselves—every- 
thing stands straight and fixed ;—and still, while we seem to 
be in the midst of repose, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the maddest velocity, we roll along in our course in the 
universe four miles every second. Were this possible—but 
through the co-operation of all bodies of the universe? Do 
not all these conspire to bring forth these spirals? Is it not cor- 
rect in this sense that a change in any one movement of cosmi- 
cal life will also produce a change in the remaining, through- 
out space? Macaria’s strange accompanying of our planets 
and suns helps us realize that we are not only wanderers on 
our own planet, but, being such, we are also world-wanderers, 
world-citizens. That I have not invented this interpretation 
of Macaria to make it palatable, but to prove, in this too, the 
loftiness of our poet, I refer most emphatically to the conver- 
sations of the astronomer (who is with Macaria), partly with 
Wilhelm and partly with Montan. This man, the former Jarno, 
has turned his attention to tellurism. If Macaria believes in 
solar siderism, he brings a rhabdomant, a metal-feeler, as a 
counter-balance, who continually feels downward toward the 
centre of the earth, while Macaria feels drawn towards the sun’s 
centre. Montan finally agrees with the astronomer thus far, 
that to real life, to activity, neither intellectual nor material 
transcendentalism is necessary, but that the earthly reality 
and spiritual ideality must balance each other. To move these 
two worlds toward one another, to manifest the qualities of 
both in the passing life-phenomenon, that is the highest form 
to which man has to develop himself. To accomplish this, 
he need not penetrate to the centre of the earth, nor need he 
soar beyond the boundaries of our solar system. The surface 
of the earth is the true stage of activity. And hence Maca- 
ria’s state is specially designated as a diseased’ one. This 
union of poesy and prose, of idealism and realism, of spirit 
and matter, of the word and the flesh, or in whatsoever form 
this antithesis may be expressed, Wilhelm himself had to 
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realize in his own life. Gradually he has developed himself 
to the harmony of culture, but according to the laws of the 
association he had to master completely a special branch. 
Man ought to be a virtuoso in some species of knowledge or 
activity. He ought to be able to make himself useful to him- 
self and others, with trustworthiness. All true culture must 
lead from the beautiful through the true to the useful, or from 
the useful through the true to the beautiful. Wilhelm has, in 
the contemplation of the human body, found the way in which 
he must go to become useful. He had ample opportunity as 
an actor to become acquainted with the imperfections of the 
humen form, and the artifices by which they are hidden from 
the audience. At the same time, he experienced how a hand- 
some man, a beautiful woman, is most important on the 
stage. If they are there to play the part of the lovers, the 
director is safe. In acourse on Anatomy, he acquired the 
shocking experience that corpses were torn from their resting- 
places, and even human beings murdered, in order to hand 
over their bodies to the anatomical theatre. To correct this 
abuse, he hails with applause the art which imitates in wax, 
for the purposes of science, with deceptive naturalness the hu- 
man members. Nothing endangers so quickly and so greatly 
the delicate, wonderful structure of the human form and life 
as sudden wounds, fractures, bruises, etc. Hence the surgeon 
has at all times and especially in war, as the example of the 
Homeric Machaon shows, been of the greatest importance. 
So Wilhelm decides to become a surgeon. His professional 
skill is to be devoted now to the preservation of life itself. 
This termination Goethe had before his eyes from the begin- 
ning, where Wilhelm is wounded in the skirmish with the 
marauders, and the amazon Natalia dresses the wound. Sur- 
gery is no refuge to provide Wilhelm with a field of useful- 
ness. How is he rewarded by his art! Through bleeding, 
he saves the life of a youth who was precipitated with his 
horse into the water. This youth is his son Felix! 
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. BEETHOVEN’S # MINOR SONATA. 


Translated from the German of A, B. Marx, by A, E. KrogeGEr. 


[The following characteristic of one of Beethoven’s most admired sonatas for 
the pianoforte is taken from Marx’s Life and Works of Beethoven.] 


THE FIRST MOVEMENT, OR ALLEGRO ASSAI. 


It is a night picture, sombre, scarcely perceivable, wildly 
agitated by storms, scarcely for a moment lit up by the pale 
light of the moon. Until this sonata was written Beethoven 
had never created anything so ghostly, weird and sphynx-like, 
nor has he since. It flies away before our mind like a wild 
tempestuous dream, and yet impresses upon us all its fea- 
tures, never to be forgotten. Was it a dream of the infernal 
regions into which the earth-ridden soul descended for a mo- 
ment? Who can say? Perhaps not even Beethoven himself. 
" The very first theme of the first movement, allegro assai, 
floats weird-like and hollow-sounding upwards as if question- 
ing for something, repeating itself in a still sharper manner 
on the half-note higher tone. But what are those four tones 
in the bass—D flat, D flat, D flat, C—that seem to interrupt 
the question warningly and as if beckoning, until the theme 
of the question rushes up again like lightning, and plunges 
down and whirls upward again, repeating the question / 

You may take these suggestions, which uncalled for I ap- 
pend to the naked fact of the notes, for chimeras. Of course, 
_ [ean prove nothing. But the wildest of all chimeras it would 
be to compose such tone-pictures, unless an internally ruling 
thought had called them forth. If they were mere play of 
tones, the most commonplace composition were preferable, 
for this movemerit is even technically objectionable, since 
the first theme finds no counter theme, and since the second 
motive —D. flat, D flat, D flat, C—has no warrant in the 
tirst. This is neither technically correct, nor in Beethoven's 
manner. 

The same theme is repeated, beginning softly, but immedi- 
ately attracting a clanging falling in of the harmony, three 
times interrupted with fury, when quick as lightniug all the 
tones concentrate upon E flat, waiting there upon frightened 
chords, that nevertheless have a sound of awakening hope in 
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them, until —it all passes with fearful speed—there arises 
upon the dimly-lit depth of the tottering world of fog a beau- 
tiful chant (36th measure), which, however, soon after its re- 
commencement, is interrupted by painful tones. Were those — 
the voices of spirits from Elysium, which the cruel mythology 
of the Greeks has located so near the Tartarus? Who knows ¢ 
To the friend of the Greeks such ideas were near enough at 
hand. 

Whatever you may assume, from these sounds the tones 
rush down toasecond, hard-knotted theme, moving anxiously 
in the depth, then again floating in terror to a higher point, 
while the bass climbs up and breaks out in those very 
tones which interrupted the first question in so solemn and — 
threatening a manner. With this second theme—in A flat— 
the whole movement first gains fixed connection and consis- 
tency ; the concluding measures end the matter abruptly, the 
bass having become the ruling voice sinks down to the low- 
est depth, there dying off under the trembling tones of the 
treble that echo away in the highest octave. 

Such is the first part of the first movement of this wihtains, 
and here we pause to take a glance at the whole. 

There is clearly not a feature in the whole first movement 
that does not closely correspond with what we have suggested 
to be characterized in this first part; from the first beginning 
—where the reposing A flat, changed into G sharp, leads to 
the milder key of E major, giving the soul a chance to breathe 
again as if half awakening from a fearful dream—to the pain- 
fully winding quintolet passages and thence to those weird 
four tones which finally in the third part of the first move- 
ment, where, under the chief theme, they keep knocking and 
complaining and threatening, become almost haunting ghosts, 
shrieking, “ Hternally damned !” 

Let this suffice for those who find therein a trace of the mind 
that built up the composition. For the others I have already 
said too much. 

But it is certainly allowable—even if we look away from all 
fixed interpretation—to call this first movement of the Sonata 
fantastic. Being built upon the chief theme in hollow double 
octaves, the repetition of the theme in an utterly foreign key 
(G flat major following F minor) instead of a counter-theme, 
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the externally utterly unjustified mixing up of that quite for- 
eign D flat, D flat, D flat, C, the equally abrupt up and down 
rushing of the sixteenths’-passages, and the renewed break- 
ing off with a sort of half-conclusion on the dominant, the 
repetition of the chief theme for a third time without a coun- 
ter-theme—all this contributes to fix the fantastic character 
of the movement, at least up to the second theme. 

But still more. At first the second theme was quite normal 
in the parallel of the chief key in A flat major. But the sec- 
ond time it changes this into A flat minor, so that Beethoven, 
having once resolved to let minor follow minor, went, more- 
over, and took, instead of the nearest dominant, C minor, a 
far removed key. 

We have called this movement fantastic. Fantastic is what- 
soever shows itself to be foreign to the usual connection of 
our thinking—as, for instance, every notion of a spirit-world, 
since we can form no definite and accurate conception of it. 
It indicates one of the highest tensions of the imagination, 
one of the most important spheres of art, which even here 
touches the infinite. True, the same line is also the limit of 
insanity and illusion. Now, it is very remarkable in Beetho- 
ven, that no musician had the gift of fantasy to such a degree 
as he; but no one also has been so able to control and tame 
that gift, so that, of all forms of composition, he liked least of 
all the form of a fantasia. This duplicity of the gift and the 
talent to control it shows itself nowhere clearer than in the F 
minor sonata. Look at the contents as you will, they appear 
fantastic. But from the very end of the first part the contents 
are forced to submit themselves to the tight reins held in the 
hands of the master, who precisely thereby proves himself 
master, and they so submit without losing their character. 
Those fantastic images are given in the first part. Now they 
live and move after natural laws. 


At the conclusion of the first part the chief theme re-enters, 
but in E major, moving monodically in octaves, and not any 
more in hollow double-octaves. But the major key cannot be 
long retained, from the very nature of the composition, and 
hence changes into E minor, in which key the chief theme is 
led upward from the bass, accompanied by a trembling tre- 
ble, and thus accompanied — that is, steadied —for the first 
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time. Thence the bass amidst those torturing quintolet pas- 
sages returns back to the depths, whilst the treble leads the 
theme up tothe highest G@. Thence both treble and bass 
move in the same manner, but in other keys, until this whole 
theme comes to rest on the dominant of D flat major ; on which 
key the second theme of the second part enters. This isa 
repetition of the second theme of the first part, but in a broad- 
ened and changed elaboration. This whole second part may 
indeed be called a repetition of the first part, but with a thor- 
ough change of the elaboration of the contents. 

The same thing may be said of the third part of the first 
movement; which third part indeed, usually, is essentially a 
repetition of the first part. 

But to this third part, or rather to the whole, there follows 
an appendix. Again the chief theme forms itself in F minor, 
and rises from the lowest depths, under a treble moving in 
sixths, upwards, where it changes into D flat major, and re- 
ceives there the reply of the treble—the same chant, hearing 
which we ventured to think of the Elysian fields. We follow 
this movement no further. Everywhere we have seen the 
firmest, manliest control of the most fantastical contents ever 
conceived by Beethoven. 


THE SECOND MOVEMENT, OR ANDANTE. 


The second movement we may calla De profundis clamavi 
ad Te. An earnest, simple chant, scarcely moving, and, like 
the upward glance of silent devotion, forms itself over a deep, 
solitary bass—the depth continuing from out of the night vis- 
ion of the first movement. The repetition of the chant—for 
there are variations, not of a merely formal character, how- 
ever, but thoroughly spiritual—sunders both voices still more 
distinctly—the upper tones chanting hesitatingly and in an 
interrupted way, the bass tones following falteringly. The 
next variation lifts the chant mildly and comfortingly upward 
into clearer regions; and in the following variation the chant, 
now accompanied by harp-passages, seems to try to ascend 
even to the most etherial heights. From these supreme 
regions the tones suddenly return to the first depth, then 
move back to the central region, where, as they echo away, 
a sharp transition hurries us into the finale. 
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THE THIRD MOVEMENT, OR ALLEGRO AND PRESTO. 


This finale, Ries tells us, was conceived by Beethoven on 
one of those wild rambles when the composer used to for- 
get the world about him and himself in the impetuous 
storm of his thoughts. And a storm-night it surely is, whirl-: 
ing along without stop, like that wild night wherein King 
Lear exposed his tortured venerable head to the winds and 
the lashing rain. Beethoven had returned from his ramble 
with a tempest raging in his breast, but this finale fixed in 
his mind in its defiant storm-march movement (presto), as 
the proper, though utterly unexpected, conclusion of his great 
work, leaving it to work out its storm-movement musically 
as it might. 

Yes, this finale is a storm-night and creates night-visions — 
as probably everyone who has heard this tempestuous presto 
has experienced within himself— weird as those that came 
upon the soul of the lonely singer who composed it. The 
legend says that the cheeks of those who have seen spirits 
retain forever the paleness of terror. Thus, after the demonic 
vision of the first movement of the Sonata, peace and glad- 
ness could not return. That chant, “From the depths do I 
call unto Thee,” might stretch up to listen unto sounds from 
heaven, but it could not escape the anxious life of earth and 
its breathless haste; the unquieted woe of earth grasps it, 
and with repeated blows fastens itself deep and wounding 
into the heart. 

And now begins that tempest, which had arisen in the 
consciousness of the singer on that fearful night, high in the 
treble and quite softly—just as the wind announces its com- 
ing in the highest branches of the forest—sweeping down and 
raging with fury in the bass. It never ceases; but in the 
twentieth measure it becomes, as is proper, a secondary mat- 
ter— symbolic of the deep-inward ever-restless and stormy 
soul. And as a true man, in the inner as well as outer storms 
of life, first takes firm hold of himself and “plants himself 
down square,” so Beethoven, above all, first places himself 
storm-secure (from twentieth to twenty-ninth measure), and 
only then begins to breathe forth his chant of the storm into 
the wild tempest of the night. 

It is not of importance what he sings, but that he sings and 
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lives and stands firm in unbroken courage is the part that 
tells. Hence Beethoven soon drops that chant in order to 
sing the genuine song, that which he held valid throughout 
his life (from thirty-sixth to fiftieth measure) — “ Upwards 
through tempest and night.” This is the song he sings. The 
storm never ceases, and his courage never permits itself to 
be broken, although in the whirl of the tempest the heart at 
one time threatens to succumb, and complains and sobs; and 
at one time everything—inner and outer storms—-sinks away 
into breathless quiet. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


PREFACE. 


In the first and second volumes of this Journal I published 
in ten chapters an “Introduction to Philosophy,” designing 
therein to present in the simplest form certain fundamental 
insights (apercues) which light the way to the purely specu- 


lative. These were not given in any strict order, but each 
chapter endeavored to start de novo, and to develop out of 
some common view the underlying speculative basis. 

It is now proposed, in a series of chapters, to unfold a more 
systematic view of the totality which the speculative insight 
discloses to us as the truth of the Phenomenal world. This 
would be a genetic deduction of the categories of Pure Rea- 
son such as Hegel has attempted (successfully) in his Logic. 
In it would appear the frame-work of the Macrocosm; and ° 
as the so-called “ Microcosm” is “made in its image,” or, in 
other words, since the human mind is potentially the com- 
plete manifestation of the Reason which creates the World, it 
is necessary that a complete statement should show the psy- 
chological side to the Ontology which such a Logic furnishes. 
I shall therefore introduce at the beginning, and at certain 
stages of the progress, entire chapters devoted exclusively to 
making clear certain important psychological distinctions. 

Besides the subjective aspect which must be removed from 
pure thought by a careful consideration of Psychology, 
there is a source of difficulty still more formidable: histori- 
cal complication. It arises from the fact that the form of 
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exposition in one age or nation uses what seems a peculiar 
dialect to other nations and ages. Its strange and foreign air 
repels close study necessary for comprehension. The resolu- 
tion of this latter difficulty is accomplished through a philo- 
sophical treatment of the History of Philosophy, wherein 
vanishes what is idiomatic and peculiar, letting appear the 
fundamental harmony that underlies great philosophical sys- 
tems. Thus the threefold purpose of these chapters may be 
briefly stated : 

I. To exhibit in their systematic connection the categories 
of Pure Thought. 

II. To make careful separation of the psychological phases 
distinguishing one stage of the culture of thought from 
another—and by this process to remove serious obstacles to 
the comprehension of the speculative solution of problems. 
This will involve frequent criticism of philosophic writings 
which confound the different provinces of thought. 

Ill. To clear up the obscurity in different philosophical 
systems, and their apparent conflict, by a comparative criti- 
cism of their technique. Mtch reference will be had to the 
various translations hitherto published in this Journal, and 
thus many chapters may be regarded as commentaries on 
the same. 

The strictness of “systematic connection” which I promise 
is not to prevail in the style of the exposition (as it does in 
Hegel’s writings), but only in the results exhibited. Thus the 
order in which parts of the system are taken up may be ir- 
regular, but it (the proper order and genesis of each) must be 
fully discussed so as to leave no doubt as to the rank of any 
given term in the series. 


PART FIRST. 
THINKING versus SENSUOUS REPRESENTATION. 

Most of the difficulties in the way of what is called “mak- 
ing Philosophy popular,” arise from the incapacity of uncul- 
tured people to think without having recourse to sensuous 
representation. Those who must use images of sense on all 
occasions have not the strength to seize pure relations, and 
hence cannot find the “constant in the variable”; they seize 
this and that, but in the movement of change, phenomenality, 
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and self-relation, they get utterly lost. From the point of 
view of Representation a speculative doctrine seems absurd 
and impossible. But the road is not long that leads from 
Representation to its self-contradiction. ; 

The first business of the philosophical student is therefore 
to learn this distinction, and to know when he thinks, and 
when he merely represents. He must strive before all things 
to gain in himself this power to think—to think exhaustively. 
The child that can walk only by taking hold with its hands, 
compared with the man who can walk freely, furnishes the 
type of such as can think only with images. Poetic imagina- 
tion is not the subject of discussion here: in it Representa- 
tion comes under control of a higher, spontaneous activity of 
the Mind. 

In the following chapters, this theme is continued in some 
of its most interesting phases. 


CHAPTER I. 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


On page 487 of the Lectures on Metaphysics, Hamilton com- 
plains of the “vagueness and confusion which are produced 
by the confounding of objects so different as the images of 
sense and the wnpicturable notions of intelligence.” He says 
that “different names are given wherever a philosophical no- — 
menclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection has been 
found.” 

It would surprise us to find a writer, after so explicit a 
statement, falling systematically into the error he condemns. 
Such surprise is in store for us; for Hamilton does not by ac- 
cident, by a slip of the pen, or by a moment of forgetfulness, 
fall into this error; he builds on it the corner-stone of his 
whole philosophy. He says—Metaphysics, p. 527: 


“T lay it down as a law which gt not generalized by 


philosophers, can be easily proved to be true by its applica- 
tion to the phenomena: that all that is conceivable in thought 
lies between two extremes, which, as contradictory of each 
other, cannot both be true, but of which, as mutual contradic- 
tories, one must.” 


Whether these contradictories are the famous “ Antinomies” 
of Kant is a question we will defer for the present. The reader 
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will remember that Kant holds that “the understanding falls 
into these antinomies whenever it transcends its proper 
sphere.” Hamilton, however, claims this doctrine as his own 
discovery (Meta. p. 647), in the following words: 


“Tf I have done anything meritorious in Philosophy, it is 
in the attempt to explain thé phenomena of these contradic- 
tions ; in showing that they arise only when intelligence trans- 
cends the limits to which its legitimate exercise is restricted; 
and that within these bounds (the conditioned) natural thought 
is neither fallible nor mendacious.” 


Not only is this position claimed by Hamilton as the cor- 
ner-stone of his system, but his followers lay stress on it and 
use it most frequently. 

Since he does not attempt a scientific justification of this 
“law” which “can be easily proved to be true by an applica- 
tion to the phenomena,” we must seek out a specimen of this 
“application”-species-of-proof which seems to be borrowed 
from the proof by “superposition” used in geometry. He 
applies it to space. 


Meta. p. 527: “It is plain that space must either be bound- 
ed ornot bounded. These are contradictory alternatives ; on 
the ee of Contradiction, they cannot both be true, and, 
on the principle of Excluded Middle, one must be true. This 
cannot be denied without denying the primary laws of intel- 
ligence. But though space-must be admitted to be necessa- 
rily either finite or infinite, we are able to conceive the possi- 
bility neither of its finitude nor of its infinity. 

“We are altogether unable to conceive space as bounded— 
as finite; that is, as a whole, beyond which there ‘is no fur- 
ther space. Every one is conscious that this is impossible. 
It contradicts also the supposition of space as a necessary 
notion; for if we could imagine — as a terminated sphere, 
and that sphere not itself enclosed in a surrounding space, we 
should not be obliged to think everything in space ; and, on 
the contrary, if we did imagine this terminated sphere as itself 
in space, in that case we should not have actually conceived 
all space as a bounded whole. The one contradictory is thus 
found inconceivable ; we cannot conceive space as positively 
limited. 

“On the other hand, we are equally powerless to.realize in 
thought the possibility of the opposite contradictory; we can- 
not conceive space as infinite, as without limits. You may 
launch out in thought beyond the solar walk, you may trans- 
cend in fancy even the universe of matter, and rise from 
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sphere to sphere in the region of empty space, until imagina- 
tion sinks exhausted ;— with all this, what have you done? 
You have never gone beyond the finite: you have attained, 
at best, only to the indefinite; and the indefinite, however 
expanded, is still always the finite. Both contradictions are 
equally inconceivable, and, could we limit our attention to. 
one alone, we should deem it at once impossible and absurd, 
and suppose its unknown opposite as necessarily true. But 
as we not only can but are constrained to consider both, we 
find that both are equally incomprehensible; and yet, though 
unable to view either as possible, we are forced by a higher 
law to admit that one, but one only, is necessary.” 


In this remarkable passage, in which Hamilton attempts to 
show that intelligence contradicts itself in the endeavor to 
decide upon the extent of space, the assumption must be that 
the operation of intelligence is the same throughout — other- 
wise the different results do not necessarily contradict. If I 
fail to find the bottom of a cistern with one stick while I can 
easily do it with another, this is no contradiction. But the 
words used to describe the mental activity in these processes 
are: conceive, conscious, supposition, necessary notion, ima- 
gine, think, realize, launch out in thought, transcend in fan- 
cy, attain, attention, deem, suppose, constrained to consider, 
view, forced to admit. 

The Scotch philosophers, and especially Hamilton, have 
won great fame as psychologists. One must seriously doubt 
the justice of that fame in this instance. According to his 
own confession, a “philosophical nomenclature of the slight- 
est pretensions to perfection” should discriminate between 
“images of sense and the unpicturable notions of intelli- 
gence,” and yet he builds a “law” on the plainest confound- 
ing of such operations as imagining and thinking. 

Let us apply this distinction to the case he considers, and 
see how completely the contradiction vanishes. 


I. Imagination or fancy (sensuous Representation) makes 
images of objects; and as images must have limits in order 
to have form, we could not expect to be able to imagine that 
which is infinite if such object could be found. 


Il. Thought (using the “unpicturable notions of intelli- 
gence”) contemplates the natwre of an object, and attaches 
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predicates accordingly. It is no contradiction if its “ unpictu- 
rable notions” cannot be imagined. 
Ill. Thought of Space. 

1. Space if finite must be limited from without. 

2. But such external limitations would require space to ex- 
ist in. 

3. And hence the supposed limits of space posit space be- 
yond them instead of negating space—they prove space to 
be continuous and not finite. It appears, therefore, that space 
is of such a nature that it can end in, or be limited by, itself 
alone, and thus is universally continuous or INFINITE. 


IV. Representation of Space. 

If the result attained by thought is correct, space is infi- 
nite; and if this is so, it cannot be imagined or represented. 
Therefore we are prepared to expect what Hamilton states as 
a result of the attempt to realize an image of space: “The 
imagination sinks exhausted.” 

If imagination had succeeded in “realizing” space it would 
have proved space to be picturable, and hence finite; and 
here would have been a true contradiction. 

As it is, however, the impotency of imagination is a nega- 
tive confirmation of the positive assertion made by thought. 


THE BOOK OF JOB CONSIDERED AS AN 
ART-COMPOSITION. 


Translated from the German of J. G. Herder, by A. E. KRozGER. 


The book contains a twofold scene, in heaven and on earth. 
Above, the action takes place; down below, the discussion. 
The lower knows not the meaning of the above, hence it 
counsels hither and thither: the daily men of all philos- 
ophies and theodicies of the world. 

The book has for its subject a pm ge an innocent 
and even bodily afflicted sufferer. Hence we pardon him all 
his sighs and complaints; for even a hero groans when suf- 
fering bodily pain. He sees immediate death before him and 
prays for it; his life is embittered ; why should he not groan! 
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Job suffers as the glory and pride of God; his plagues are 
sent on him to prove true the word of honor given by the 
Creator: is a nobler point of view of human suffering possi- 
ble? It is this great plan of the book that is the theodicy of 
the World-monarch— not the one-sided justifications from 
the mouths of the wise men of the earth; although they also 
say much that is beautiful. 

But all they say brings no comfort; nay, it embitters. Job 
outvies them in describing the power and wisdom of God, and 
nevertheless remains miserable —a usual picture of earthly 
comfort. Their view is too narrow and overclouded; they 
seek for reasons in the dust, whereas they ought to look for 
them beyond the stars. Which of them reaches so far? Not. 
a single one even surmises that the reason of Job’s suffering 
is that which the first chapter narrates.* 

What honor is heaped upon the unfortunate man sitting in 
the ashes! He is aspectacle for the angels and for all the hosts 
of heaven. Job approves his virtue; justifies the word of the 
Creator ; and God holds ready the wreath wherewith to crown 
him. This double scene, and the invisible spectators who 
watch how Job may bear his misfortune, render sacred the 
scene of the whole book. 

The man, who is to be an example of human strength and 
fidelity to the heavens, is upon earth entangled in a conflict 
of reasoning; and even here he shows himself to be a man 
like others. The poet has given him a quick character, and 
_ a Warmth which carries him away at the very first and really 
mild address of Eliphaz. This leaven is the fermenting ele- 
ment of his virtue, and likewise of these conversations; they 
would be tedious and uninstructive if in them his friends 
merely comforted and Job merely complained. 

A fine thread pervades them all. The three wise men speak 
characteristically, and Job overcomes them both as a wise 
man and as a poet. Eliphaz is the most modest, placing even 
the very first teaching addressed to Job in the mouth of an 
oracle ;+ Bildad attacks Job rather more; Zophar chiefly ex- 
aggerates what Bildad has said —he is aleo the first one to 
leave the scene. 


* Chap. 1: 8-12. Chap. 2: 3-6. 
¢t Chap. 5: 12. 
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There are three attacks of the men.* At the end of the first, 
matters have already progressed so far that Job makes a judi- 
cial appeal from them, his accusers, to God.t In the second 
attack the thread is knotted most, and it is indeed the climax 
of the conversation, for at the end of it Job goes so far as to 
assert against Zophar that it is precisely the wicked who have 
the best lot in this world;} an assertion to which he is led 
altogether by the heat of the discussion. Eliphaz tries to 
smooth matters by a fine turn; but the discussion has grown 
too bitter. Job maintains his statement;|| Bildad knows 
little to object,§ Zophar nothing at all,{ and Job is the vic- 
tor. He stalks like a lion amongst his succumbed enemies, 
takes back what he has uttered in the heat of the argument, 
and pours forth, in three rhapsodies, sentences that are the 
crowning glory. of the book.** 

Monotonously as all these speeches sound to us, they yet 
are planned with light and shade, and the thread or rather 
the confusion of the matter increases from speech to speech, 
till Job collects himself and softens his assertions. He who 
does not follow this thread does not observe how Job always 
twists the arrow out of his opponent’s hand, and either says 
better what has been said or uses his opponent’s arguments 
for his own case, has failed to perceive the life, the growth, 
and, in short, the soul of the book. 

Job begins with a beautiful elegy,tt and generally concludes 
his sayings with one of these touching lamentations. They 
are like the choruses of ancient tragedy, making the subject- 
matter universal and human. 

When Job has overcome the wise men, a young prophet 
enters upon the scene.t{{ Like most of the God-inspired men 
of this kind, he is assuming, bold, alone wise, and makes 
grand images without end or purpose; hence no one replies 
to him. He stands there like a mere shadow between the 
speech of Job and that of God. God refutes him only by the 
fact of His appearance; he vanishes at once like a shadow. 
His appearance has been wisely and instructively arranged 
in the composition of the whole. 


* Chap. 4-14; chap. 15-21; chap. 22-26. 
+ Chap. 13. t¢ Chap. 21. || Chap. 24. @ Chap. 26. 
4] Chap. 27. ** Chap. 28-31. tt Chap. 3. tt Chap. 32-37. 
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God appears unexpectedly and gloriously. He interrupts 
the prophet, who, without knowing it, had pictured his ap- 
pearance and pronounced it impossible. He turns away from 
the wise men, his defenders, and speaks to.Job. Him he ad- 
dresses at first also as a wise man and not as a judge.* He 
propounds to him, who has overthrown all their wise ar- 
guments, and exhausted all the wit of heaven and earth, 
certain riddles and questions. They relate to the secrets of 
creation and world-government. The earthly-wise Job stands 
dumb. 

He brings before his mind seven wild-animal forms and 
finally the monsters of the deep,t all of whom he, the father 
of the world, has created, and for all of whom, as for his favor- 
ites, he daily takes care. “Why do these creatures exist? 
They exist not for man, for the most of them are hurtful to 
man.” The earthly-wise Job stands dumb and shamed. 

Hence submission to the infinite understanding, to the un- 
graspable plan and the evident goodness of the great father, 
who takes care of the crocodile and the raven: such is the 
solution of the question concerning world-government and 
fate from the lips of the world-governor himself, speaking as 


he does out the whirlwind and with facts of all creation. — 


The true theodicy of man is the study of the power, wisdom 
and goodness of God in all nature, and humble recognition 
that his plan and his understanding exceed ours. 

Hence God also does not teach Job why he has tried him. 


He restores to him what he had lost, and this is all a mor-’ 


tal could claim. The commonplaces of the so-called repre- 
sentatives of God are so little honored and rewarded, that 
they must rather first be reconciled to God by a sacrifice from 
the hand of Job. 

O high and wondrous plan of the book, of which I have been 
able to sketch only a few weak features! If a prince did not 
write it, it is worthy of a prince, for his way of thinking is 
kingly and godly. Throughout the whole book God acts as 
king, father, and wise ruler of creation. Angel and man, ra- 
ven and behemoth, are equal in his eyes. The most beautiful 
descriptions of God’s qualities and his world-government, the 


* Chap. 38. + Chap. 39-41. 
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most eloquent grounds of comfort, and all that can be said 
for and against providence and the fate of man, are scattered 
throughout the work. But the highest glory and doctrine is 
the plan itself of the book: epopee of mankind, theodicy of 
God, and not in words but in fate, in His quiet deed. Eece 
spectaculum dignum ad quod respiciat intentus operi suo 
Deus. Ecce par Deo dignum vir fortis cum mala fortuna. 
compositus. 

And where is thy grave, thou early man of wisdom, who 
didst ponder out this epopee and theodicy, gathering it to- 
gether into this quiet deed, the fate of a sufferer upon his 
heap of ashes, and who didst illumine and festoon it with 
winged words of wisdom as well as with the sparks of thy 
quick soul? Where is thy grave, thou high poet, the confi- 
dant of divine counsel and of the souls of angels and men, 
who didst gather heaven and earth intu one glance, and didst 
waft thy spirit, thy heart, thy poetry, and thy passion, from 
the complaint of the tortured wretch in the region of shadows 
up to the stars and even beyond them? Does an evergreen 
cypress bloom upon thy resting-place? Or liest thou hidden, 
like thy unknown name, leaving thy book to testify, and sing- 

est—high over our great heap of ashes, the abode of so many 
tortured wretches—with morning-stars around the throne of 
the Ruler of the world? Or wast thou the historian of thy 
own sufferings and thy triumph, of thy overcoming and over- 
come wisdom—wast thou thyself the happy unhappy one, the 
tortured and the rewarded? Then hast thou for the second 
time given vent to the complaints of thy heart, and established 
thy victory for thousands of years and all parts of the world. 
From thy ashes there has arisen with this book a pheenix, a 
rejuvenated palm-tree, whose roots drink water; its incense 
wafts around, and has refreshed many a fainting soul, and 
will so refresh till the end of all time. Thou drawest heaven 
down to earth; thou encampest the heavenly hosts invisibly 
round the bed of the sick — his sufterings become a spectacle 
for the angels, God approving himself in his creature, upon 
which his glance reposes searchingly as if to justify his own 
case. “Behold, we count them happy which endure. Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 
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